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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_~+>—_- 


GREAT disaster has fallen upon us in Afghanistan. We 
AA have more than once expressed our anxiety lest Ayoub 
Khan’s advance from Herat on Candahar might end in mis- 
fortune, and on Monday—so far as we can make out the exact 
date (Sir R. Sandeman telegraphs to the Viceroy that he 
¢an give no distinct information where or when the action 
was fought)—the blow fell. Ayoub Khan, with 12,000 troops 
and thirty-five guns “ well served,” appears to have fallen on 
General Burrows, who had only about 2,000 men, and six guns, 
—probably at or near Girishk,—and defeated him severely, 
driving the troops before him towards Candahar. Two of our six 
guns were taken, and though driblets of the dispersed force 
were coming into Candahar on the 27th, the defeat was prob- 
ably a crushing one. General Primrose had retired into the 
citadel of Candahar, which is said to be victualled till October, 
with a foree about 1,700 strong, which would be increased 
by the refugees from General Burrows’s force. Seven Euro- 
pean officers are known to be killed, and five seriously wounded ; 
while eleven, including General Burrows himself, with the Wali 
of Candahar and the political officer with the Candahar Force, 
had reached Candahar in safety. 


All telegraphic communication between Candahar and the 
Viceroy has been broken since eleven a.m. on Tuesday (27th), so 
that we really know nothing since that hour. The nearest 
force to General Primrose (who has in Brigadier-General 
Brooke a very able second) is General Phayre’s, at Chaman, a 
hundred and twenty miles away on the Bolan Pass. He was 
to hurry up as soon as possible, and every effort is being 
made by the Government of India to reinforce him from Bom- 
bay. General Primrose says that his only anxiety as to 
holling the citadel of Candahar is a possible falling-short 
of water. But the fort is understood not to be a strong one, 
houses coming close up to it on one side, while a great plain 
stretches away on the other. The Khan of Khelat had placed 
all his resources at once at the disposal of the British, and we 
must hope that the aid despatched by the Bolan will reach 
General Primrose in good time to save Candahar. Some 
anxiety is felt for Khelat-i-Ghilzai, which is at least another 
120 miles away to the north-east, and where there is a small 
force of, we believe, about 1,100 troops. The Indian Govern- 
ment is fully alive, we believe, to the extreme danger of 
the emergency. But even if no further disaster befalls us, it 
looks very much as if we should have to do the whole work in 
Afghanistan over again. After this success of Ayoub’s, the 
party of Yakoob Khan will hardly continue to acquiesce in the 
tule of Abdur Rahman. 


The news received from Cabul is, so far as it goes, reassuring. 
All was reported “quiet’’ there yesterday afternoon. The 
force there was estimated at 20,000, and “a strong division 
was ready to move southwards.” Mr. Lepel Griffin was to 
mect the new Ameer to-day, anl so far as appears, the latter 





has not been driven by the news of our disaster into any 
new attitude. 





The accounts from South Africa are rather more favourable. 
We hope we may avoid a Basuto war, after all,—especially if 
Sir Bartle Frere is promptly recalled. With the evidences 
accumulating upon us of the long array of evil consequences which 
his jingoism has produced, we must say that the Government 
will, in our opinion, risk what it has no right to risk, if it does 
not recall him at once. Confederation has failed. There is 
nothing left for Sir Bartle Frere to do which a man of more 
prudence and soberer judgment could not do as well or better, 
and Sir Bartle’s undoubted popularity with the Cape Colony 
itself arises, partly at least, from causes which make his in- 
fluence there all the more dangerous. Lord Lytton, on landing 
at Malta, will find fresh testimony to the disastrous character of 
his Indian policy; and if the Government delay too long Sir 
Bartle Frere’s reeall, we fear that when at last he is recuiled, he, 
too, may be tracked home by the slow-footed Nemesis who 
pursues unrelentingly these speculators in conquest. Indeed, 
loyalty to hundreds of thousands of anxious Liberal electors 
would alone demand this decisive pledge that the policy of 
aggression is to be sternly discountenanced in our dependencies, 
and all “ prancing pro-Consuls ” to be replaced. 


Turkey has replied to the Collective Note of the Powers, and 
her reply is to the effect that she cannot give up Janina 
to Greece, on the ground that it is almost wholly Mussul- 
man; Metzovo, on the ground that it is strategically essential 
to her frontier; aud Larissa, on the same ground as Janina. 
Otherwise, she speaks the Powers fair, and asks ‘to be nego- 
tiated with,—which is her usual way. The reply, no doubt, 
is one made to gain time. If the European Powers yield 
one hair’s-breadth, war will be the only way out of the com- 
plication. But if they unite in saying that in that case 
they must use force, Turkey, we suspect, will give way. 
The difficult point is to know how far the Powers of 
Europe are really acting with unanimity. The English Corre- 
spondents of the pro-T'urkish Press ridicule the notion most 
vehemently,—so vehemently, that one cannot but suspect that 
they are not at ease on the subject in their own minds. We 
only hope that if a joint Naval demonstration is made, it will 
mean something serious, and show that it means something 
serious. Nothing could be more fatal than a brutwm fulmen. 





The Compensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill was read a 
third time on Monday by a majority of 66 (303 to 237), in a 
House from which at least a hundred Members must have been 
absent. Mr. Forster moved the third reading, in a masterly 
speech, in which he went over the whole ground again, proved 
that his statistics, which had been so bitterly attacked, 
were within the mark of the latest and fullest returns, and 
repelled with warmth the insinuation that he had not through- 
out condemned in the strongest way the anti-rent agitation, 
and committed the Government to the fullest support of the 
law, whenever they could vindicate the law as just. Colonel 
Tottenham made another attack on the Bill, but one greatly 
inferior to his speech in the earlier stage. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
in a very able speech, showed how entirely local and exceptional 
is the sanctity accorded to rent by the English law; Mr. E. 
Clarke and Lord Elcho attacked the Bill with vigour, and the 
former with ability; and Mr. Gladstone in his reply pointed out 
that what they were doing was simply to give that power to 
the Judges to take exceptional cases into consideration which 
the Bill of 1870 contained when it left the House of Commons, 
—extended, however, to tenancies which had arisen since 1870— 
an extension absolutely demanded by the circumstances of the 
case, since even the Tory Government had extended to these 
tenancies the exemption from the law requiring tenants to 
give up their holdings before receiving out-door relief. Sir 
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Stafford Northeote’s reply was hardly anything but an 
expression of the shrinking hyper-sensitiveness of Property. 
If personal liberty had been attacked, the withers of the Con- 
servative party would have been quite unwrung. 


The debate on the Hares and Rabbits Bill, on Thursday even- 
ing, revealed that though Mr. Brand and many of the Liberal 
landowners are disaffected to the Bill, that disaffection is 
more than compensated by the disposition of those Tories 
who depend for their seats on tenant-farmers, to favour the 
Bill. Mr. Brand (MP. for Stroud) of course made the Bill's 
interference with liberty of contract the chief point of his 
attack ; and to defend himself against the charge of mdifference 
to the farmers, he declared himself willing to exclude hares 
and rabbits from the category of game altogether,—a remedy 
which, by multiplying trespassing, would be almost worse than 
the disease. Colonel Ruggles-Brise, Mr. Pell, and Mr. Rodwell 
all spoke more or less for the Bill, though the first of these 
did so evidently with the utmost reluctance; and on the 
Liberal side the speeches of Mr. J. Howard, Mr. Lefevre, and 
Mr. Whitbread produced a great effect. Motions to adjourn 
the debate, begun soon after midnight, were defeated thrice 
by very large majorities ; but at last Mr. Gladstone gave way, 
Sir Stafford Northcote being most anxious to have it clearly 
understood that he would not have anything to say to mere 
obstruction. 





Mr. Bryce called attention, on Friday week, to the miserable 
condition of Armenia,—a district about 200 miles long, by 250 
broad,—in a very able speech. ‘The Armenians were suffering 
from frightful and constant outrages by the Kurds; from the 
abuse and denial of justice, and the refusal to admit Christian 
evidence in the Courts of Justice; from oppressive taxation, 
and from the exaction of arrears of taxation which they could 
not pay. A famine was upon them, and the Porte showed a 
disposition to take advantage of the famine to extinguish the 
population; indeed the late Turkish Prime Minister had said, “the 
way to get rid of the Armenian question is by getting rid of the 
Armenians.” Mr. Bryce maintained that the only precedent 
which would meet the Armenian case was that of the Lebanon, 
—in other words, the appointment of an able Christian Governor, 
guaranteed by the European Powers, Armenia to pay a fixed 
tribute to Turkey, and to have an immovable gendarmerie. Sir 
Charles Dilke was somewhat too mysteriously official in his reply ; 
and Sir Wilfrid Lawson made an atrocious speech, in which he 
declared that he had always heard that the Armenians were the 
greatest scoundrels in Europe or in the world, and that he would 
oppose as bitterly any forcible interference with Turkey on behalf 
of Armenia or any other portion of Turkey, as he had opposed 
the interference of the late Government with Russia. We 
had at home thirty-three millions of people full of crime, 
misery, and vice, and we had better look at home first, before 
enforcing reforms on Turkey. On the same principle, we sup- 
pose, if Sir Wilfrid Lawson saw a man robbing or killing 
another, he would calmly remark that so soon as he (Sir Wilfrid) 
had eradicated all his own evil passions he would interfere, 
which, on such a principle, of course, could never be. 


Mr. M‘Coan, in a thoughtful speech founded on personal 
experience, expressed the view that the Mahommedans suffered 
quite as much as the Armenians from the misgovernment of 
Armenia. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett delivered a violent and 
foolish oration in favour of doing the justice to Turkey which 
the Berlin Treaty required, before we interfered on behalf of 
Turkey’s subjects; and Mr. Gladstone twitted him with his 
ignorance on the subject, asserting that, so far as he knew, not 
asinglearticle of the Berlin Treaty favourable to Turkey remained 
unfulfilled ; and that as for the garrisoning of the Balkan line, 
Turkey had never expressed the least wish to attempt it. Mr. 
Gladstone also expressed his disagreement with Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, and insisted that Armenia had the greatest possible 
claims upon Europe. The Government had never spoken of 
European concert as a specific for misgovernment in Turkey. 
What they had said was that without it the fiercest 
jealousies were excited, and therefore nothing solid could 
be gained. he case of Greece showed that whenever a 
great step in advance was taken, European concert was 
the security for its permanence. ‘The Government intended to 
do all in their power, by the help of Europe, to secure for 
Armenia what the Treaty of Berlin promised. 





Lord Randolph Churchill’s reputation for Parliamentary 





talent is growing rapidly. He has already eclipsed, jn th 
opinion of the best judges, Lord George Hamilton,—has daa 
more judgment, more humour, and less of mere smartness, . 
the debate on the Income-tax on Wednesday, while acknowledg. 
ing the satisfaction with which he should in general ayai] hin, 
self of any good opportunity to “ embarrass the Government . 
he had the sagacity to see,—what neither Lord George Hamil 
ton nor Sir Stafford Northcote had the sagacity to see,—that 
to resist the additional penny of Income-tax, which must 
involve giving up the conversion of the malt duty into the 
beer duty, on account of the loss which that operation imposes 
on the first year of the new system, would be most unpopular 
with the farmers, and most prejudicial to the Tory party with 
the various agricultural interests, which, suffering as they are 
from a succession of bad harvests, and the fear of an in. 
ditferent harvest, look to the enfranchisement of malting ag 
their chief hope of an improving demand for agricultural 
produce. Lord Randolph consequently gave his support to 
Mr. Gladstone, and intimated that even if the arrangements 
should result in a large surplus for 1881-1882, he should not 
look upon that result with disfavour. In spite of this speech, Lord 
George Hamilton and Sir 8. Northcote pushed their opposition 
to the extra Income-tax to a division, and were ignominiously de. 
feated, obtaining only 94 votes, against 234 for the Government, 
Lord Randolph Churchill is a Conservative who never gives 
check to his adversary without seeing some advantage to be 
ained from it. Lord George Hamilton, like weak chess-players, 
continually gives check for the pleasure of doing so, and in this 
he is, unfortunately, encouraged by his not very able chief, 


oO 
5 


Mr. Dodson, the head of the Local Government Board, in order 
to make sure that his second election at Chester, which was uncon- 
tested, should be cancelled, if it were not ab initio void, has ae. 
cepted one of the offices under Government which, like the 
Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, vacates a seat, and is stand. 
ing for Scarborough, in the room of Sir Harcourt Johnstone, who 
is to be made a Peer. Lord Randolph Churchill, on Tuesday, 
asked Mr. Gladstone questions which implied that it was im- 
proper to relieve Mr. Dodson from the scrape in which his 
second election was supposed by some legal authorities to place 
him, since the Judges had decided that his first election was 
made void by widely prevalent corrupt practices. Mr. Glad- 
stone, however, pointed out that the Judges had most em- 
phatically exonerated Mr. Dodson from any responsibility 
for these practices, otherwise, he admitted that it would 
not have been right for the Crown to assist him out of 
any difficulties consequent on these irregularities; and Mr, 
Gladstone further intimated that the printed form conferring a 
similar office would be at the disposal of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, if he desired it,—a suggestion which Lord Randolph 
fully appreciated, and ceremoniously acknowledged by lifting 
his hat. Sir H. D. Wolff, who joined in the attempt to ‘ draw” 
Mr. Gladstone, did not do his part so well. His hand is heavier, 
and his charge more cluinsy. 


A Middlesex Conservative demonstration took place this day 
week at the Alexandra Palace, when the chief speakers were 
Lord John Manners and Lord George Hamilton. Lord John 
Manners contributed a very bad nursery rhyme, of which the 
chief idea was borrowed ;—borrowed from Mr. Disraeli’s phrase 
concerning “plundering and blundering,” in the letter to 
Lord Grey de Wilton before the Bath election of 1873. Lord 
John Manners was unfortunate even in his borrowings, 
for Lord Beaconsfield himself would now hardly have 
wished to see this phrase revived, when it describes so truly, 
though so faintly, his own foreign policy. Lord John Manners 
further contributed a very blunt epigram, that “ while 
the late Government, in the midst of war, maintained England 
at peace, the present Government, in the midst of peace, would 
very probably embroil England in war.” An epigram which ends 
in a prophecy qualified by a “ very probably,” is a born cripple, 
which is equivalent to saying that it is not an epigram. Indeed, 
it is quite false, for the late Government involved us, without the 
slightest ghost of an excuse, in the most dangerous Indian war 
of this generation, of which we are still reaping the disastrous 
fruits. Lord George Hamilton was brighter than Lord John 
Manners, but with the same tendency to indulge, not exactly 
in second-sight, but in second-rate sight of the future. The 
Gladstone policy, he said, was like the Gladstone bag, whose 
great merit in the eyes of its maker was its “collapsibility.” 
The majority of the Prime Minister was about to collapse, like 
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sienna 
the bag which bears his name. Lord George Hamilton went on 
tosay that “ candour and straightforwardness had hitherto been 
the characteristics of English public life, the common heritage 
of both political parties, but that the present Government, by 
saying one thing in opposition and another in power, had given 
the Opposition a monopoly of those qualities.” If that be true, 
and Lord George Hamilton be a fair representative of that 
monopoly, the beggary of both parties in candour and straight- 
forwardness must be complete indeed. 


The Commission named to inquire into the Livery Companies 
of the City of London is a very strong one. Lord Derby is to 
be its chairman, and he is to be supported by the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Sherbrooke (better known as Mr. Lowe), Lord 
Coleridge, Sir Richard Cross, M.P., Sir Nathaniel de Roths- 
child, M.P., Sir Sydney Waterlow, M.P., Alderman Cotton, M.P., 
Mr. Albert Pell, M.P., Mr. Walter James, M.P., Mr. Joseph 
Firth, M.P., and Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P. No one can say that 
the rights of property, or even of corporate property, are not 
adequately represented there; but with Lord Sherbrooke to 
ferret out abuses, with Mr. James and Mr. Firth to represent 
the common-sense middle-class view, and Mr. Burt to represent 
the common-sense working-class view, of the Livery Companies, 
we fancy there can be no evasions, and no sanction given to the 
curiously romantic illusions of City Corporations. 


The Victorian Parliament, now twice dissolved within six 
months, has on each occasion of a dissolution changed 
its mind. In February, the dissolution which took place 
during the administration of Mr. Berry resulted in a majority 
of about twelve votes for Mr. Service; and now, the dis- 
solution which took place wnder the administration of 
Mr. Service has resulted in a majority of about thirteen 
votes for Mr. Berry. Mr. Berry, therefore, has resumed 
office, and if he is to remain in power any time, he must 
secure the adhesion of some other independent section of the 
Victorian Parliament. Possibly he will accept an alliance with 
the Roman Catholics under Sir J. O’Shaughnessy, and agree 
to modify the educational system of the colony in a denomi- 
national sense. But whatever he does, it is no good symptom 
for democratic institutions that the people of Victoria hardly 
seem to know their own mind, and change from one leg to the 
other, like a fidgetty boy who does not know his lesson, and 
whose mental irritability under the consciousness of his own 
deficiency extends itself to his limbs. 


On Monday, a Cambridge Undergraduate, James Reginald 
Nash, was indicted before Baron Pollock for perjury, the 
charge being that on April 29th he falsely swore that an 
Undergraduate friend had not been in Jesus Lane, where a 
carman complained of them as pulling the covering off his cart, 
which was passing down the lane. ‘The oath was taken to 
screen the friend from prosecution, and the jury decided that it 
was falsely taken, but recommended the young man to mercy, 
on the ground that “he had not fully considered the sanctity 
of an oath.” Mr. Baron Pollock accordingly committed the 
offender to prison for a month without hard labour, stating 
that he agreed with the jury that the prisoner had not fully 
considered the sanctity of an oath. We hardly know what the 
Judge and jury meant. The young man was an undergraduate, 
and—in station, at allevents—a gentleman. Supposing that he 
had not fully considered the sanctity of an oath, still we suppose 
that he had been brought up to think that a gentleman should 
speak the truth, and not lie in order to relieve his friend of the re- 
sponsibility for a slight fine. Now, Mr. Nash, not in the excitement 
of the evening, but in the cool deliberation of the next day, swore 
that he and his friend had not been wherethe jury found that they 
had been. Supposing a young artisan had done the same, would he 
have been recommended to mercy on the ground that he did 
not appear to have considered sufficiently the sanctity of an 
cath? Or supposing that a young artisan of the same age had 
stolen a purse, would he have been recommended to mercy on 
the ground that the jury did not think he had considered suffi- 
ciently the sanctity of property? If there is to be any differ- 
ence in the severity with which men of different classes are to be 
treated, clearly the severer penalty should be reserved for those 
who are least tempted to crime, and most guarded by social 


influences against it. 





An inquest was held on Monday at Guy’s Hospital on the 
body of Louisa Morgan, a young married woman, sick of 
hysteria and consumption, whose death had been, in the opinion 


of the medical staff, either caused or accelerated by the impro- 
per treatment to which she had been subjected by one of the 
nurses, of the name of Ingle, who had taken her—roughly, as was 
alleged—to the bath, for the purpose of cleansing her, kept her for 
some time in cold water till the hot was turned on, and left her in 
the bath for a time alleged to be altogether nearly an hour and a 
half. A verdict of manslaughter against the nurse was returned, 
and, so far as a preliminary inquiry went, both rough treatment, 
resulting in bruises, and very culpable negligence as to the 
nature of the case,—the nurse appearing quite ignorant of any 
consumptive symptoms in the patient,—appeared to be provision- 
ally established. Dr. Pavey gave a polemical turn to his evidence, 
by saying, after explaining that a bath for the purpose of merely 
cleansing the body might be given on the discretion of the ward- 
sister without medical authority, but that no prolonged bath for 
the purpose of medical treatment could be so given,—* But 
nurses have lately undertaken to do things upon their own 
responsibility which the medical staff disapproved of and have 
strongly protested against to the Governing Body of the hos- 
pital, as being fraught with danger.” In this case, however, the 
Sister of the ward—who is one of the old staff, which the 
medical men of the hospital are holding up as a bright con- 
trast to the new Sisters—had given permission for a cleansing 
bath, and had, by her own account. failed to enforce caution 
and tenderness on the nurse, or, indeed, to draw her attention 
at all to the nature of the case. If the inquest proves anything 
bearing on the controversy, it proves that at least not all the 
old Sisters are so strict as they should be in their superin- 
tendence. 





Mr. Rathbone has, we regret to say, refused to contest Liver- 
pool in the Liberal interest ; and unless he could rely on a large 
number of Conservative votes, he was, doul tless, right. Tt 
appears, as we ventured last week to anticipate, that Mr. Bright’s 
unfortunate sneer against the minority principle came out just 
at the nick of time to prevent the Conservatives from seriously 
considering the propriety of permitting a Liberal candidate to 
walk over the course. Lord Cland Hamilton is the choice of 
the Conservatives, and the Liberals are looking out for a bold 
man to lead their forlcrn-hope. Mr. Plimsoll has apparently 
intimated his willingness to stand, and in a great maritime port 
like Liverpool he is a good man to lead a forlorn-hope. 


The fasting doctor in New York is now believed to have con- 
tinued without any food, except whatever may be contained in 
water, for thirty-two days, in which period of time he has lost 
weight to something like the amount of a pound a day. 
He still drives out, but is feeble, and cannot, apparently, 
endure the irritation of ordinary visitors, so that only the 
medical men and the reporters see him. It is said that he is not 
yet in any way emaciated, and that the pressure of the blood in 
the pulse is full and satisfactory. The experiment seems to us 
a very foolish one, but being voluntary and spontaneous, we 
must say we think it far preferable to cruel experiments 
on animals which have no choice given them whether they will 
lf 
scientific experiments on the living” are to continue, we trust 
that Dr. Tanner’s manly example will set the fashion for the 
future. ‘To torture yourself on the chance of increasing 
scientitic knowledge may be noble, even though fruitless. To 
torture innocent victims is certainly ignoble. 


or will not endure severe suffering for insignificant results 


There was a dinner at the Trinity House on Saturday. w 
the Lord Chief Justice of England proposed — iets 
Majesty’s Government, in a speech carefully designed to inti- 
mate that he thought it an ill-judging and dangerous Govern- 
ment, but that, on a non-political ovcasion, he could not say so. 
As it was a'l'rinity House speech, we suppose the Lord Chief 
Justice wished to indicate the sunken or visible rocks on 
which the Administration was likely to strike. Lord Selborne, 
who returned thanks declined to be 
“drawn ;” “not even those more genial than encouraging 
allusions,” he said, should betray him into making the kind of 
speech he and his colleagues might have to make on a less fes- 
tive occasion. The truth is, that Sir A. Cockburn, when he 


for the Government, 





| article in which he deals 


can take a holiday from the administration of justice—the 
prefers to employ it in running 
It is, no doubt, an 
che witch adds to his 


minute pins into his political friends. 
exh lirating amusement, but laccl, 


dignity. 


Consols were on Friday 98 te 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@—— 


THE DISASTER IN CANDAHAR. 


\ EN reap what they have sown. The British have under- 
iV taken no enterprise in Asia so unjustifiable as the second 
invasion of Afghanistan, and have suffered in none so much 
loss or such deep humiliation. We described the country a 
fortnight since as a morass, from which the Government must 
extricate itself ; but we ought rather to have called it a quick- 
sand, from which extrication might prove impossible. Every 
step the nation takes to escape seems to land its feet in a yet 
more tenacious sand. The first rush was no sooner over, and 
a semblance of peace secured by the extorted Treaty of Gunda- 
muck, than the murder of the Resident compelled us to com- 
mence a second and far more extensivecampaign. That was no 
sooner terminated, after a terrible expenditure both of money 
and lives, and a new Native Government acknowledged, and a 
withdrawal into India arranged, than a frightful disaster once 
more renders it imperative not only to stand fast, but to increase 
the already large army which is exhausting the resources of 
India in an admittedly sterile effort. Providence seems to mock 
at our efforts to undo the mischief we have wrought, and to 
insist that the nation, for once, shall see and hear the full 
consequences of its crime. There is even a kind of dramatic 
completeness in the method of our punishment. The nominal 
object of our invasion—in reality, a gross instance of bucca- 
neering—was to force the Afghans to admit a British Resident 
in Cabul ; and because we succeeded, because the Resident was 
at last accepted, we were dragged into a second war, employing 
sixty thousand men. We were still unwilling to retire without 
something to show for all the lives and money expended, 
and therefore kept Candahar in our own hands, or those 
of our vassal; and because we kept it, we have again to 
employ our whole strength to avenge a defeat which, un- 
avenged, may turn the whole course of history. Not a man 
ean quit Afghanistan until Ayoub Khan’s army has been 
scattered, and it will be well if we have not Afghanistan to 
reconquer, in a campaign to which all that have preceded it 
will seem like trifles, 

As we pointed out some time since, the formal announce- 
ment that the British had decided to dismember Afghanistan, 
and keep its richest province under their own control, exas- 
perated the Army at Herat beyond endurance. The soldiery 
knew perfectly well that the Candaharees, apart from a few 
traders, desired no foreign rule; they held Shere Ali, 
the new Wali, to be either a traitor or a fool; they 
foresaw quite clearly that the British would never rest 
in Candahar, and they resolved not to surrender the 
old kingdom without a struggle. Whether they compelled 
Ayoub Khan to march, or whether that Prince, who, though 
indolent, has been trusted by his family with great commands, 
saw that his hour had come, is not yet known. At all events, 
he marched on Candahar, and with the results which he and 
his soldiery had at once foreseen. The force swelled at every 
step, the moment they reached the Helmund the Wali’s army 
mutinied and joined them, and from every part of Afghanistan 
the fighting men gathered to Ayoub Khan, till the British Viceroy 
was informed and reported to London that Ayoub Khan had 
in a few days been joined by 4,000 ‘Ghazis,” or fanatics, the 
nickname by which the English describe the picked irregulars of 
the nationalist party. Altogether he found himself in command 
of 12,000 men. On the 23rd inst. the main body crossed the 
river, and found before them a British Division of all arms, terri- 
bly attenuated in numbers, and supported only by a body of the 
Wali’s cavalry, who may or may not have proved faithful, but 
who must have been constant objects of suspicion. So per- 
versely confident were the Indian authorities in the “ friendli- 
ness’’ of the Candaharees, who must necessarily like subjuga- 
tion by men able to build railways, that even when Sir Donald 
Stewart had been despatched from Candahar to take Ghuznee 
and strengthen the British in Cabul, the Reserve Division, 
organised in Bombay by Sir R. Temple’s forethought, was not 
ordered to advance, and the province was left in charge of a 
garrison, we fear, less than 3,500 strong, with a most 
dangerously low proportion of European effectives. We do 
not believe that, allowing for the sick, there were 1,500 
white men in all in Candahar; and when General 
Burrows advanced to the Helmund to meet Ayoub Khan, 
half of these must have been left in the city, which other- 
wise, although so “ friendly,’ was certain to rise behind 
him. It is true, General Phayre, with his strong Reserve 
Division—still too weak in Europeans—was ordered forward 





as soon as Ayoub’s intentions were known ; but he was sto 2 
by the floods in the Bolan, and the unfortunate Geuiadle 
Candahar was compelled to meet the enemy, and hold pe 
the city with a force hardly exceeding an ordinary brigade, 
Of course he did it, as he would have marched ao 
ordered, to Khiva, but he must have known from the moment 
the Wali’s army revolted that his safety hung upon a single 
contingency. The Afghans might display the “ cowardice” 
of which, whenever they decline fighting, they are accused 
and then Ayoub Khan would be driven back across the 
Helmund, and his army would melt away, as such armies do 
into the villages. On the other hand, the Afghans might fight 
as they fought Sir Donald Stewart outside Ghuznee, chargin 
right up to the General in command ; and then, with such thin: 
regiments and so few Europeans, there would be no hope. The 
die went against the British. Under that intermittent impulse 
which the most experienced Generals can neither understand 
nor forecast, which perplexed our leaders forty years ago as 
it perplexes them now, the Afghans elected to fight, and the 
catastrophe reported to the House of Commons by Lord 
Hartington occurred. ‘ General Burrows’s Brigade was annihi- 
lated,”—or rather, as was subsequently ascertained, partly de- 
stroyed, partly driven in little parties back to Candahar. Whether 
the British were overwhelmed by a rush of numbers, whether the 
Wali’s cavalry betrayed them, or whether they were surrrounded, 
we do not know,—we can be sure only that they fought well ; 
in any case, they were crushed, only driblets escaping to 
warn General Primrose, who had been left in command at 
Candahar, of the great disaster. He withdrew his men at, 
once into the citadel, where he will most likely be sur~ 
rounded by Ayoub Khan’s army and the fighting roughs 
of Candahar, and where he must remain until General Phayre, 
with the Reserve Division, can relieve him, or until—if that 
be necessary—General Donald Stewart, renouncing the idea of 
withdrawal by the Khyber and the Shuturgardan, fights his 
way back past Ghuznee once more to Candahar. Fortunately, 
he is one of the most experienced and able, as well as one of 
the most daring of British officers, and will do all that can be 
done; but for many days, perhaps weeks, the British people 
must be divided between pity for the fallen, and suspense as to 
the fate of those who survive, and who, while they survive, up- 
hold the Flag in Candahar. General Primrose appears to be 
confident that he can hold his citadel till October, unless 
the water gives out,—a very serious doubt to throw 
out,—and it is possible that if General Phayre can be 
reinforced in time by even one regiment of Europeans, 
he may force his way rapidly through Ayoub Khan's 
army, swelled, as it will be, by victory, and the junction 
of the tribes round Pisheen. The time of captivity of the 
2,000 men in the Citadel may otherwise be long. The season 
is too early for forced marches, the transport for Candahar is 
insufficient, and it may well be weeks before General Phayre’s 
command, should it prove insufficient, can be swollen into am 
army. 

It is easy to exaggerate, but it is useless to conceal the 
seriousness of the situation. The Afghans, for the first time 
in their history, have defeated us, not after a capitulation or 
by treachery, but in the field. They will not consider 
the disparity of numbers, or any other circumstance, except 
this, that they have destroyed a British “ army ’—it was not 
a British army, but a Native brigade, with a handful of 
Europeans to assist it—which thought itself able to cope with 
them. The news will spread in a few days throughout 
Afghanistan, and in a few days every man of one of the vainest 
races in the world, as well as one of the bravest, will deem the 
Afghans the equals of the English. It is most fortunate that 
the new Ameer, Abdurrahman Khan, knows something of 
European polities, and much of the strength of the English, 
for his knowledge may induce him to remain faithful, and so 
earn, once for all, the confidence of the great Southern Power 
upon which he must be in future dependent. But nothing will 
keep the Afghan soldiery from a victorious General’s standard, 
and there is some fear of a popular movement in favour of 
the nation precipitating itself upon Sir Donald Stewart’s force, 
and attempting to drive the detested white men beyond the 
Passes at once. That movement might not in itself be exceedingly 
formidable. The British in Afghanistan and the Passes are 
strong enough to meet any force the Afghans can collect ; they 
are well commanded, and they may be able, while the enemy 
is so elate, to deliver a crushing blow. But it must not be 
forgotten that the British have been preparing for withdrawal ; 
that their Cavalry has already started; that the Sepoy force, 
certain regiments, like the Guides, excepted, is neither in good 
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heart nor in good health, and that the rising, if it occurs at 
all, will be nearly universal. Such a movement is always most 
perplexing to a small army which suddenly finds itself in an 
enemy's country, unable to collect a ton of forage without a skir- 
mish, or to rely on obtaining anything except from its own 
magazines and transport train, and possibly obliged to fight for 
every mile of its communications. Even should this calamity 
be spared us, and the Ameer, as is quite possible, feel more 
jealousy of Ayoub Khan than of the retreating British, the 
disaster still breaks up all arrangements, makes it impossible 
to retire without victory, and compels us, unless General 
Phayre is suddenly and strikingly successful, to fight a cam- 
paign beyond the Bolan, just when, after three years of harass- 
ing warfare, India was longing for and expecting peace. Lord 
Hartington had not announced the completion of arrangements 
for evacuating Afghanistan by seventy-two hours, when he was 
ordering reinforcements from England to meet a turn in 
Afghan affairs. 


THE IIOUSE OF LORDS AND THE IRISH 
DISTURBANCE BILL. 


HE question as to the duty of the House of Lords in rela- 
T tion to the Irish Disturbance Bill, must be discussed on 
very different principles from the question as to the duty of 
the House of Commons. No doubt it was the duty of the 
House of Commons to decide strictly and solely on the policy 
of the Bill. Those who were convinced in their own minds 
that the Bill was thoroughly bad, and that to defeat the Bill, 
even at the cost of weakening or overthrowing the Govern- 
ment, was a primary duty, were right, of course, on those pre- 
mises, in voting against the Dill in the House of Commons. 
In the House of Lords, on the other hand, there is no doubt 
at all as to the opinion of the great majority on this 
point. But there is the greatest possible doubt as to 
the wisdom of defeating the deliberate decision of the 
House of Commons by the help of a majority which could, if 
it would, render the whole course of the legislation of a Liberal 
Government at any time impossible. The House of Lords 
must necessarily to a very considerable extent keep its convic- 
tions in abeyance when a Liberal Government is in power, and 
decide on the wisdom of thwarting, or modifying, or giving way 
to a decision arrived at by a majority of the House of Commons, 
according to the individual circumstances of each case as it 
arises. We wish to argue the matter for the House of Lords, 
so far as it may be possible for us, on principles which would 
recommend themselves to a moderate Conservative Peer, and 
not on the assumption—which we ourselves believe to be the 
true assumption—that Mr. Forster’s Bill is a wise and just and 
necessary Bill, which the Government have brought in solely 
because they felt that they owed it to the people of Ireland, 
and to themselves, as responsible for the peace and safety of 
Ireland, to bring it in. The great majority of the House of 
Lords do not, of course, acquiesce in that view, and it becomes 
their duty, therefore, to consider not, in the first place, the 
wisdom of the Bill, but a very different matter,—the wisdom of 
using the constitutional power of the House of Lords to defeat 
a Bill the policy of which is approved by the House of Com- 
mons, but disapproved by themselves. 

Now, the main consideration they have to take into account 
is this,—how far will the defeat of this Bill by the House of 
Lords repress or stimulate the adoption of the principles in 
Ireland which the Conservatives of the House of Lords most 
dread? What will be the immediate result in Ireland of the 
defeat of the Bill? It must be remembered that the Land 
Leaguers in Parliament, so far from being satisfied with 
this Bill, could hardly restrain their desire to throw it 
out; that Mr. Parnell and Mr. O'Donnell and others of 
the party did not vote for the third reading; that the 
Government expressly said that they needed this measure in 
order to enable them to resist the anti-rent agitation with firm- 
ness, and without inflicting grave injustice; and that nothing 
will strengthen Mr. Parnell’s hands so much as to be able to 
say in Ireland that even a measure of relief, of which he and 
his friends thought so ill that they were on the point of de- 
nouncing and rejecting it for its inadequacy, has so little 
chance with one branch of the English Legislature, that the 
whole authority of the Government is unequal to passing 
it into law. When these things are taken into consideration, 
we say, a Conservative Peer ought to think long before deter- 
mining to play the 7é/e which undoubtedly Mr. Parnell would 
desire him to play,—the rdé/e of weakening the Government 
and strengthening the revolutionary party. If Lord Grey 
succeeds,—and let us say, parenthetically, how great a mis- 








fortune it seems to us that such a name should be associated 
with such an endeavour,—the evictions will go on even in cases 
in which the Government themselves admit that without com- 
pensation for disturbance they are unjust; and if forcible re- 
sistance is made to them, and bloodshed occurs, the represen- 
tatives of the Land League will be able to tell the country 
that the peasantry are being shot down for resisting evictions 
which even in the opinion of the Administration itself are un- 
righteous, but which the House of Lords insisted on sustain- 
ing. What kind of effect will that produce on Ireland ? 
Will it be one favourable to Irish acquiescence in the Union, 
or unfavourable to it? Will it be one favourable to the 
enforcement of the law, or unfavourable to it? Will it be one 
favourable to the cause of the landlords, or unfavourable to it ? 
What a Conservative Peer has to think of is not what the 
Government should have done, but what, the Government 
being what it is, the House of Lords should do to keep the Irish 
peasantry loyal,—to strengthen the enforcement of the law, 
—to sustain the landlords and secure their fair rents, Will 
any of these purposes be answered by defeating the Government 
Bills? Will it secure any conceivable object of a true Con- 
servative to justify the Land-leaguers in declaring that half- 
hearted as the Government is, the British Legislature is even 
more bitter against Ireland than this half-hearted Government 
itself? Willit answer any Conservative purpose in Ireland to 
weaken the hands of the Irish Government in all its attempts 
to enforce the law, by making it possible to say with justice that 
in enforcing the law the Government are doing what they them- 
selves as an Administration disapprove, but what the House of 
Lords refused to absolve them from the legal obligation to do ? 
Will it strengthen or weaken the position of the majority of 
landlords,—and the majority are, we believe, good land- 
lords,—to make it easy for the agitators to confound good and 
bad together, and involve all those whom the Court would have 
supported in their demands for rent without compensation, in 
the discredit attaching to the few whom the Court would have 
required to compensate their tenants in the very act of evict- 
ing them? When the Administration have demanded the 
right to discriminate between the good and the bad, the 
House of Lords, in refusing that right condemns the good 
landlords to suffer under the opprobrium which should 
strike only the bad. And we can imagine no course less wise, 
less likely to support the cause of order, less truly Conservative 
than this. If Mr, Parnell could have his way, of course he 
would choose that the House of Lords should throw out this 
Bill. It would indefinitely strengthen his influence in Ireland, 
and undermine that of the Government. He will urge, and 
with truth, that when on the authority and at the instance of 
Irish Governments, the gravest interference with personal 
liberty was proposed, the House of Lords agreed to it without 
a question, but that when on the same authority and with 
equally grave declarations of responsibility, an almost infini- 
tesimal interference with the rights of property was proposed, 
the House of Lords absolutely refused to accord to the Irish 
Government what it had demanded as necessary to preserve 
peace and order in that country. Would any sober Con- 
servative Peer seriously desire to put it into Mr. Parnell’s 
power to assert these things, and to assert them truly ? 

And now look beyond the immediate measure, and let the 
moderate Conservatives ask themselves how best they may 
influence the future Irish policy of the Government, so as to 
modify it in a Conservative sense. Will they produce most 
effeet by calmly delivering their protests, but throwing on the 
Administration the full responsibility of its own measure, or 
by refusing the Administration the power for which it avow- 
edly asks in the name of Irish peace and legality? It seems 
to us that if they adopt the first course, they do all in their 
power to take away any excuse for a needlessly big, or what they 
would regard as a revolutionary organic measure; while if they 
take the latter course, they do whatever is in their power,— 
though much in that way is, we hope, not in their power,— 
to throw the Government into the hands of the popular 
agitators. At all events, by rejecting the present Bill, 
the Conservative Peers will advertise the Government 
that the Administration can obtain no support for a 
moderate Irish policy from either Conservatives or Home- 
Rulers. While the advanced party in Ireland scoff at them 
as timid, one House of the British Legislature thwarts them 
because they are rash and reckless; and the result is that, if 
they are to succeed with their Irish policy at all, they must 
either go much farther, or retreat into absolute inaction. 
It may be possible for the Tories to defeat and turn out 
the Government, in spite of its great majority,—but that 
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cannot be done by the House of Lords alone ; and 
while the House of Commons is true, it cannot be done 
at all. What Conservatives have to choose between, 
then, is either so much acquiescence as shall give the 
hope of Conservative neutrality in case the Government 
acts on cautious and moderate principles, or such ob- 
struction as shall drive the Ministry to choose in re- 
lation to Ireland between going much farther and 
standing absolutely still. Now, with Ireland in its present 
state, is the latter policy even conceivable? Can a 
Government which has acknowledged itself dissatisfied with 
the actual condition of the Land-law, make the obstruc- 
tiveness of the House of Lords the excuse for withdrawing 
altogether from any dealings with the Irish Land-law? That 
is obviously impossible, so that the only result of defeating the 
Government on this Bill in the House of Lords is to for- 
feit all Conservative influence with the Government, and 
to do all in the power of Conservatives to throw 
the Administration into the arms of the progressive party. 
But if, after a fair and lucid protest, they permit this Bill to 
pass, they may fairly hope that the Government will at least 
make it one of their chief objects in further legislation not to 
bring forward anything which might needlessly irritate the 
Conservative branch of the Legislature into bitterer opposition. 
In one word, what the Conservatives in the Peers should 
desire, is to put a drag on the Irish policy of the Government ; 
and the only question is, which is the best way of doing so ? 
Can any one doubt that the best way of doing so is to 
make it clear to the Government that, by moderation, 
they can neutralise the majority in the House of Lords, 
and that it is therefore worth their while to consider the 
views of that majority,so far as they can? Can any one sup- 
pose that they will put an effectual drag on the policy of the 
Government, by defeating at once even a temporary adminis- 
trative measure,—a measure declared to be essential to the 
maintenance of peace and order in Ireland ? 

But, ii will be said, why does a Liberal journal give such 
advice as this to the Conservatives, if it be not for the inter- 
ests of Liberals, as Liberals, that it should be followed ? We 
reply, merely because we think that this is in the interest of peace 
as well cs of Ireland ; and nothing can be so essential, either to 
Conservative or to moderate Liberal views for Ireland, as that 
peace should be maintained. Rebellion, agitation, violence 
of all kinds, all these may come of stimulating just now the 
passions of the peasantry and serving the policy of the Land 
League. But, though rebellion, agitation, violence of all kinds 
may well lead ultimately to a revolutionary policy in Ireland, 
they will not conduce to any settlement of the Irish question 
such as either a Conservative or a moderate Liberal would 
approve. 

ARMENIA. 

5 gg debate on Armenia shows very clearly the dense ignor- 

ance about Turkish rule and administration which still 
prevails among educated people in England. Mr. Bryce 
opened the debate in a speech bristling with information, and 
displaying a complete mastery of the facts of the case. Sir 
Charles Dilke erred a little, perhaps, on the side of official 
caution; but in knowledge of his subject his speech offered a 
striking contrast to the speech with which his predecessor 
closed the debate. Mr. Gladstone’s position enabled him to 
speak with greater freedom than the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and his speech may be regarded as emin- 
ently satisfactory. He made it clear to the House not 
only that he understood all the bearings of the question, 
but that the Government were prepared to act ‘ energeti- 
eally,” in concert with the other Powers, in getting the 
Porte to fulfil its treaty obligations. Sir John Kennaway, 
too, deserves credit for separating himself from his party 
in his hearty support of Mr. Bryce’s motion, and Mr. McCoan 
for his lucid account of his own experience in the Hast. In all 
the other speeches, however, we search in- vain for any gleam of 
statesmanship, or even for an clementary knowledge of the 
problems which press for solution. Mr. Onslow “ objected to 
England having a roving commission to improve the condition 
of any country,”—a sensible objection, but entirely irrelevant 
to the question. Mr. Onslow is a supporter of Lord Beacons- 
field, and Lord Beaconsfield’s Government has committed this 
country, by the bonds of a twofold engagement, to the reform 
of Turkish administration in Armenia. By the 61st Article of 
the Treaty of Berlin, * the Sublime Porte undertakes to carry 
out, without farther delay, the amelioration and reforms de- 
manded by local requirements in the provinces inhabited - by 





a 
the Armenians, and to guarantee their security against th 
Circassians and Kurds. It will periodically make known the 
steps taken to this effect to the Powers, who will superinteng 
their application.” By the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
* England engages to join his Imperial Majesty the Sultan in 
defending” for ever, “ by force of arms,” all his Asiatic tery. 
tories against Russia. And, “in return, his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan promises to England to introduce necessary reforms, to be 
agreed upon later between the two Powers, into the Govern. 
ment, and for the protection of the Christian and other sub. 
jects of the Porte in these territories.” This engagement on 
the part of the Sultan was, according to Lord Salisbury’s 
official explanation at the time, “required to give England a 
right to insist on satisfactory arrangements for these pur. 
poses.” Now we ask the supporters of the late Government 
what meaning they attach to these solemn international engage. 
ments. When Mr. Gladstone was in Opposition they accused 
kim of intending, if he returned to power, to repudiate the 
international engagements contracted on behalf of the count 
by Lord Beaconsfield. On returning to power Mr. Gladstone 
took immediate steps to carry out the engagements which he 
had inherited from his predecessors, and now he is accused of 
“reopening the Eastern Question,’ and told that he would 
have done better to “let sleeping dogs lie.” How are we to 
reconcile this with the Tory talk of the last three years about 
thesanctity of treaties and the obligation to carry out in their in. 
tegrity the Treaty of Berlin andthe Anglo-Turkish Convention? 
Lord Beaconsfield once characterised the Tory party as “an 
organised hypocrisy.’ Since then the Tory party has enjoyed 
the advantage of having been “educated” by Lord Beacons- 
field himself, and its present attitude towards the Eastern 
Question goes far to prove the truth of his old sarcasm. If 
the Tories wish to regain the confidence of the country, they 
had better make a less ostentatious display of their cynical 
contempt for their own professions and pledges, 

But we are warned against the danger and wickedness of a 
coercive policy. The warning comes consistently from a fana- 
tical advocate of peace at any price, like Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
who is, we trust, by this time ashamed of himself for his coarse 
and unmanly slander against an oppressed and a defenceless race, 
But with what face can the supporters of the late Government 
object to a coercive policy ? What meant the vote of Credit? 
The importation of Sepoys to Cyprus? The despatch of the 
British Fleet into the Sea of Marmora? The invasion of 
Afghanistan? It is true that when it came to the point of 
fighting Russia, the Sepoys were sent back to India, and Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ** three campaigns” collapsed in the surrender 
of the Secret Agreement with Schouvaloff. The courage of the 
late Cabinet seemed unequal to a contest with any potentate 
of higher calibre than the Ameer of Afghanistan. But what 
did Mr. Balfour mean by saying that ‘ Turkey had never 
given way even to force?” The truth is, that Turkey has 
always given way to force, and never to any other argument. 

We wish to do justice even to the Sultan, and the fact is 
that the Sultan is forbidden by the Sacred Law to grant, with- 
out coercion, the demands which the Berlin Conference has 
made upon him. The Turkish Empire, as Mr. Bryce truly 
observed, is rather a Church than a State. Its proper designa- 
tion is **the Holy Kaliphat of Islam.” Mussulmans are its only 
citizens. All others are Infidels, who can never be admitted, 
except through the gate of Islam, to equality of rights with 
the ‘True Believers. To surrender any part of the territory of 
Islam to Unbelievers is strictly forbidden by the Sacred Law. 
The Commander of the Faithful must resist such cession by 
force, if he has the power. But if the forces opposed to him 
ave too powerful to be successfully resisted he must yield 
without fighting, having first exhausted all the arts of diplo- 
macy. Such is the teaching of the Sacred Law, and 
the Porte has always acted on it. Has Mr. Balfour for- 
gotten the case of the Lebanon, twenty years ago? What 
happened then ¢ The Porte tried to break up the European 
concert. Failing that. it threatened military resistance and 
massacres. But the Allied Fleets cast anchor in Turkish 
waters and landed troops on Turkish soil, and the resistance 
of the Porte collapsed at once. The Turks are playing the 
same game now, and Tory speakers and writers are encourag- 
ing them in their mischievous delusion that the Powers are 
not in earnest, and that the Naval demonstration will come to 
nothing. It is possible that the Turks may thus be em- 
boldened to resist till the Naval demonstration appears in the 
Bosphorus. We hear a great deal about the heavy guns 
mounted on the forts of the Dardanelles, and the torpedoes 
laid down in the channel. But if the ironclads of Hurope 
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steam through, we may be quite sure that the guns will be 


silent and that the torpedoes will not explode, or do so only 
after the ships have passed safely over them. The Sultan and 
his Pashas are not the men to commit political suicide in cold 
plood. The Sultan knows very well that the first shot fired 
at the ironclads of the Great Powers would sound the death- 
knell of his empire, and he will take good care not to court 
his doom. 

But if her Majesty’s Opposition object to a policy of coer- 
cion, we have a right to demand from them an alternative 
policy. They have committed this country to most onerous 
and perilous engagements. They have pledged the honour of 
the Queen and nation to “ defend by force of arms ” the whole 
Asiatic possessions of the Sultan against the slightest aggres- 
sion on the part of Russia. They have admitted, at the same 
time, that this engagement cannot be fulfilled unless the 
Sultan fulfils his promise to reform his administration ; and 
they claim to have acquired for England “ a right to insist on 
satisfactory arrangements for these purposes.” To “ insist” 
means to carry your point against opposition. That is what 
the Government is doing, in concert with the other Powers. 
The supporters of the late Government object. Will they 
explain, then, in what sense they understand Lord Salisbury’s 
pledge to “insist” on the introduction of reforms in the 
Asiatic provinces of the Sultan? Mr. Bourke, indeed, in one 
portion of his speech seemed to think that the rule of the 
Turkish Government is so beneficent as to need no reforma- 
tion. That is the only interpretation which we can put on his 
remarkable declaration that the Turkish Government in the 
East “stands out as the champion of civil and religious 
liberty.” ‘He thought it unfair, therefore, on the part of the 
right honourable gentleman [Mr. Gladstone] to say that re- 
ligious intolerance was a bar to the reform of the Turkish Govern- 
ment.” No wonder that a Ministry imbued with such erro- 
neous ideas failed to influence the Sultan and Pashas. The truth 
is that religious toleration Coes not so much as exist in Turkey. 
The religious toleration accorded to the Christian subjects of 
the Porte is the right to prey upon and worry each other. The 
more they do that, the better the Porte will like it, for in the 


dissensions of its Christian subjects lies the safety of Turkish | 


rule. But the Christians of Turkey are debarred all the 
rights of citizens solely and exclusively on the ground of 
their religion, and a Mussulman who even helps to trans- 
late a Christian book into Turkish commits a capital 
offence, as a recent example proved. And this is Mr. 
Bourke’s notion of “civil and religious liberty!” The simple 
fact is that civil and religious liberty cannot exist, and have 
never existed, under any Mussulman Power wielding inde- 
pendent sway. The more loyal a Mussuiman is to his own 
faith, the less capable is he of doing justice to Christians. 
He cannot do so without apostasy to his own religion. In Ar- 
menia, therefore, as in other parts of Turkey, no reform which 
aims at doing equal justice to Christian and Mussulman is 
possible except under a non-Mussulman Governor. We believe 
that the European concert will compel the obedience of the 
Porte in Europe. Whether it will bear the strain of the 
Armenian question may be doubted. We hope it will. But 
England and Russia are the Powers chiefly concerned, and a 
cordial agreement between them would be sufficient to bring 
the Porte to reason. It is certain that the Porte will not, 
single-handed, fight any of the Great Powers. And this is 
an answer to the charge against Mr. Gladstone of having 
caused the Russo-Turkish war. The authors of that war, 
next to the Porte, were her Majesty's late Government. The 
Turkish Government would not have resisted the will of 
Europe if they had not calculated on the support of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government in their contest with Russia. The 
Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs declared as much publicly, 
and Midhat Pasha, who was Grand Vizier at the time, made 
a similar statement in his article in the Nineteenth Century. 
“This profound belief,” he says, “added to the reasons we 
have mentioned, was one of the principal factors of our con- 
test with Russia.” Let the Turks understand, once for all, 
that we have come to an agreement with Russia, and we shall 
soon see a change in their demeanour. 





THE HARES AND RABBITS BILL. 


HE discussion of Thursday evening ougkt to convince the 
Conservatives that a virulent resistance to the Hares 

and Rabbits Bill will be not only a great folly, but about the 
greatest folly they could commit. When Mr. Pell declares that, 
though he is not fully satisfied with the Home Secretary’s 


| Bill, he will vote for it “till some 


better plan is pointed 
| out ;” 


when Mr. Rodwell supports the Bill heartily ; when 
Colonel Ruggles-Brise is compelled to promise ‘that he 
will not oppose the second reading, though every word he 
says betrays his personal dislike to the Bill, it is pretty 
clear, we think, that the Conservatives could not strike 
a heavier blow at their own influence in the counties than 
by offering anything like a bitter and tenacious opposition to 
its passing. After such speeches as that of Mr. J. Howard (M.P. 
for Bedfordshire) and of Mr. Whitbread on the Liberal side, and 
such speeches as Mr. Rodwell’s and Mr. Pell’s on the Conser- 
vative side, the question ought to be virtually at an end. 
From all sides of the House alike, the admission was made 
with perfect unanimity that in the present state of agriculture 
the abatement of the hare and rabbit nuisance is absolutely 
essential to any improvement in. the prospects of the farmers. 
The only question is as to what the remedy should be. And 
while all the more practical men admitted that this Bill 
would be suflicient to prevent the serious injury to agricul- 
ture which our present Game-laws carefully shield, hardly two 
opponents of the Bill were agreed on any other remedy which 
would have that effect. It was conceded by almost every one, 
and contended by Mr. Whitbread, who was one of the Com- 
mittee of 1872-3, and one of the majority in favour of its 
recommendations, that those recommendations for compen- 
sating tenants for the injuries inflicted by game, would now be 
ineffectual. No scheme of just compensation, he said, and 
very justly said, could beconceived without valuationsand revalu- 
ations of crops, repeated two or three times in the year. Now, 
is that impossibly clumsy remedy seriously held to be applicable 
to a period when we have had four successive bad harvests, 
and when the continuous rain threatens us most probably with 
a fifth? Then there is Mr. Brand’s suggestion, that hares and 
rabbits should be simply struck out of the category of game 
altogether, of which the effect would be that trespassing would 
become a nuisance so intolerable as to do well nigh as much harm 
to the farmer as the hares and rabbits could do, if let alone. 
The situation is really this: English agriculture is threatened 
from many quarters,—first, by the competition of the United 
States, and next by a succession of disastrous seasons,—with 
something like collapse. The present Government are doing 
all in their power,—first, by liberating malt from the serious 
interferences with its manufacture involved in the Malt-duty, 
and next, by making a simple suggestion which would abate the 
nuisance of hares and rabbits, a nuisance which, the farmers 
tell us, even men of large capital find so oppressive that they 
will not embark their capital in any preserved estate,—to 
give English agriculture at least every chance, in the very 
severe race which it hastorun. The farmers are thankful, more 
than thankful, overjoyed at both proposals. They believe that 
each of them will be of great service, and that the last will make 
all the difference between securing a tenant's capital sunk in 
the soil, and hazarding it irretrievably. And yet the farmers’ 
friends, as the Tories have always hitherto called themselves, 
deliberately oppose both. On Wednesday, by resisting the 
additional penny on the Income-tax, Sir Stafford Northcote 
imperilled the repeal of the Malt-duty. On Thursday, by the 
Conservative resistance offered to Sir William Harcourt’s Bill, 
the Tories did all in their power to wound the farmers to the 
heart. Is this really the policy of the Country Party? Is 
this their preparation for fighting the counties against the 
Liberals, when household suffrage is extended to the counties ? 

Of course, the opposition to the Hares and Rabbits Bill is 
glossed over on the ground that it interferes with freedom of 
contract. It is perfectly true that it interferes with freedom 
of contract, but as Mr. Shaw-Lefevre pointed out, not even Sir 
H. Selwin-Ibbetson himself has ever scrupled to interfere with 
freedom of contract, for what seems sufficient reason. Our 
pawnbroker laws interfere very seriously with freedom of con- 
tract ; the municipal regulations of every great town interfere 
most gravely with freedom of contract; in fact, freedom of 
contract exists for the public good, and when it is inconsistent 
with the public good, it very rightly goes to the wall. In the 
present case, we have tried freedom of contract long enough, and 
find thatit does not answer. The farmers say that under the pre- 
sent Game-laws, they dare not trust to freedom of contract to 
protect them from the losses caused by ground-game ; that while 
it is quite sufficient with reasonable and thoughtful landlords, 
it is just under landlords who are self-willed and not thought- 
ful for their tenants, that the grievance arises, and that with 
them it is often impossible to make any contract which shall 
protect them against heavy loss. Mr. Pell’s own words deserve 
to be carefully pondered by all his party. “ Let no one be- 
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lieve,’ he said, “ that the mischief was confined to what was 
called the over-preserved estates. He thought none of them 
knew the mischief which ground-game did, especially in a bad 
season. If they could rely on the season, and be sure that the 
land would produce so many tons of turnips or so many 
bushels of wheat, then they would know what they were 
after, and they could make some allowance for the game ; 
but under the varying circumstances, no valuer could 
arrive at fair terms of compensation for the mischief done 
by the game. No valuer could tell what mischief had 
been caused by the season, what by the carelessness of 
the farmer, what by the game; and what might one season 
be met by a £10 note, another season would have to be esti- 
mated by £100.” After such testimony as that from an 
authority so unexceptionable asthe respected Conservative Mem- 
ber for South Leicestershire, we almost wonder that Sir Stafford 
Northcote and his friends did not go over in a body and 
vote for Sir William Harcourt’s Bill. Were it not that the “ old 
Adam” in the County Member is all landowner, and does 
not give way easily to the superficial element of politician 
superinduced over the “old Adam,” we believe that they 
would have done so. In reality, if the Bill passes, freedom 
of contract will suffer very little. It will be only where the 
tenant finds that his losses are more severe than he can 
bear, that he will avail himself of the law which overrules 
freedom of contract where freedom of contract is fatal to good 
agriculture. 

Sir Stafford Northcote betrayed visible signs of anxiety lest 
the action of the country gentlemen should be construed by 
the country as obstructive on this question, and even after the 
adjournment of the debate had been agreed to, he rose very 
pointedly ‘ to dissociate himself altogether from any idea of 
intentional obstruction.” In this, so far as it went, he was wise. 
Ile is beginning to perceive dimly how dire will be the collapse 
of his party in the counties, if their conduct gets them the repu- 
tation of being the farmer’s foes; but he finds it all but impos- 
sible, no doubt, to break loose from the phalanx of squires who 
regard this Bill as one intended to rob them of at least one- 
half of their only completely satisfactory occupation, and to 
benefit the crops only by taking the savour out of ownership. 
We sincerely sympathise with him in his awkward posi- 
tion; but after all, Mr. Disraeli in a like case would, we sus- 
pect, have thrown himself into the arms of the farmers, and 
thrown the squires overboard. Will not Lord Randolph 
Churchill again teach Sir Stafford Northcote a lesson in 
Conservative strategy, such as he taught him with such 
brilliant success on Wednesday in the discussion on the 
Income-tax ? 


BRIBERY AND THE JUDGES. 


O the public—the serious, well-principled, politically- 
minded, morally disposed public—really wish to put a 
stop to Bribery at Elections ? That they appear to wish it we 
all know. No one ever speaks on the subject in Parliament 
or at political meetings without lamenting the extent to which 
bribery prevails, and the disastrous impunity with which it is 
practised,—by the opposite party. It is where the connection 
between end and means comes in that we are puzzled. The 
very same people who are continually proclaiming how much 
they wish bribery to be checked never seem to wish any means 
to be taken to check it, meaning by this any specific 
means. They are quite willing to say generally that means 
should be taken; but the means to which they entertain no 
objection have yet to be discovered. It is really time that this 
curious discrepancy between words and deeds should come to 
an end. Bribery may not be so bad a thing as we are accus- 
tomed to think it, or being a very bad thing it may be as 
completely beyond the reach of the criminal law as seduction 
is. But if so, let us acknowledge the fact, and give up the 
pretence of legislating against it. Nobody now puts up warn- 
ings against man-traps and spring-guns, and if the statutes 
against bribery are no longer of any value, it would be well to 
repeal them. The supposed feeling of the Legislature against 
bribery might be consulted by the distribution during election 
time of placards, framed on the pattern of those we see in the 
Parks :——“* Candidates are requested not to corrupt the newly- 
enfranchised voters ;” or, “It is hoped that all parties will 
respect purity of election.” In this way, Parliament would at 
least make itself less ridiculous than it does now; the cost 
of election petitions would be saved to the defeated candidates, 
and the country would be the richer by the expenses of the 
Election Judges. 





a ra, 

This is one thing that might be done. Another plan would 
be to make the existing laws effectual, if that is possible ; and 
if not, to make new laws that shall be more effectual. As 
there is not the slightest chance that Parliament will openly 
and avowedly give up the fight against bribery, the choice 
really lies between these two alternatives, if a choice is made 
at all. What is most to be feared is that no choice will be 
made, and that agents will go on giving bribes and voters taking 
them, until the growth of the electorate, and the gradual ex. 
clusion of candidates who refuse or are not rich enough to 
bribe, make the mischief too vast to be dealt with. It used 
to be thought that the extinction of small boroughs and the 
introduction of secret voting would between them drive bribery 
to the wall, When there were only large constituencies, the 
process would be too costly, while secret voting would make it 
useless. Neither of these expectations has been in the least 
justified by experience. The increased size of the constituencies 
works in two ways. It lessens the sums paid per heid to the 
voter, and it distributes bribery irregularly over different parts 
of the constituency. A voter may now have to put up with 
10s., where formerly he would have held out for £5; or 
in one district in a town the election may be fairly pure, while 
in another it is notoriously corrupt. As regards the Ballot, 
those who expected it to check bribery did not sufficiently 
distinguish between its effect on coercion and its effect on cor- 
ruption. Coercion has been very hardly hit by the Ballot. 
But then the temper produced in the voter by coercion is 
altogether different from that produced in him by corruption. 
When he has been forced to promise his vote, he is irritated 
with the man or the party by whom the pressure has been 
brought to bear, and if he thinks he can break his promise 
with safety, he is very likely to do so, But the man who has 
been bribed isin a different mood. So far as he has any feeling 
about the candidates at all, it is a feeling of good-will to the 
one from whom he has received money. He has every motive, 
therefore, to go and vote for him. Gratitude bids him do so; 
regard for his word bids him do so; even prospective self-in- 
terest bids him do so, because if there ceases to be any connec- 
tion between bribery and success, the custom of corruption 
may die out. This, indeed, is the root of the difference between 
corruption and coercion. In the one case, the voter does not 
wish a change; in the other, he does wish it. In the one case, 
the voter is in his heart opposed to the law; in the other, he is 
in his heart favourable to it. To secure secrecy is, in the one 
case, to have the voter working against you just as much as 
before; in the other case, it is to have the voter working for 
you. The sooner people put out of their heads the notion that 
any of the natural forces now working in politics will help to 
check bribery, the sooner they will see facts as they are. The 
natural forces now working in politics are much more likely to 
increase it. 

Of the two alternatives just suggested, the making the 
existing laws effectual, if that be possible, and the making of 
new laws that shall be more effectual, the first is by far the 
most important. We do not fora moment say that the existing 
laws can be made effectual; before this can be affirmed or 
denied there must be a much more deliberate and sustained 
effort to put them into execution than has yet been made, 
What we say is, that until it has been ascertained by experi- 
ment whether they are effectual or not, it is quite useless to 
make any new laws. To make the punishment of bribery 
more severe, or the process of enforcing the penalty more rapid, 
would have no result whatever, so long as those who are 
guilty of bribery know perfectly well that it is a hundred 
to one if the law is ever put into action against 
them. Suppose that when the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act was in existence, some simple-minded person had 
argued that inasmuch as Romin Catholic Bishops still went 
on using territorial titles, it was necessary to increase the 
penalties they incurred by doing so, it would have been pointed 
out to him that, as a matter of fact, the existing penalties had 
never been inflicted, and that, so long as nobody cared to see 
this done, it would be useless to make empty threats still 
emptier. It is just the same with the laws against bribery. 
They may be too weak for the work they have to do, but before 
any opinion can be formed on that point they must be seen at 
work. When the authorities can honestly say that there is not 
a single weapon placed in their hands for the suppression of 
bribery which they have not used to the utmost, then, but not 
till then, it will be time to grace the Statute-book with fresh 
measures, 

There is one method of putting the existing law into action 
which seems to have been strangely neglected in the proceed- 
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ings following on the recent General Election. The Judges 
pave for the most part contented themselves with reporting 
that the Members whose seats they have declared vacant have 
py their agents been guilty of bribery, and in some cases 
they have added that there is reason to believe that corrupt 
ractices have extensively prevailed. But they have not 
stated who the agents were by whom the members have been 
ilty of bribery. Now, it is plain that they must know who 
these agents are, since, without this, there would be no 
bringing home the bribery to the member. Why, then, are 
not their names invariably given in the Judge’s Report, and 
why are they not invariably prosecuted by the Govern- 
ment? It is of no avail to say that, now there is a Public 
Prosecutor, any one can put him in motion, and there is conse- 
quently no need for the Government to interfere. What is 
everybody’s business is, and will always remain, nobody’s busi- 
ness; and where the character and composition of the House of 
Commons are at stake, it is the duty of the Government to sce 
that everything that can be done to maintain and improve them 
isdone. Even if failures to obtain a conviction were frequent, it 
would still be worth while to bring every accused person to trial. 
The annoyance and expense of a criminal trial is considerable, 
however it ends, and it may fairly be hoped that if the people 
who concern themselves in elections knew that if they were dis- 
covered to have given bribes, they would certainly be 
named in the Judge’s Report; and that, if named in a 
Judge’s Report, they would certainly be prosecuted, they 
would be a good deal more careful not to give the lawa 
chance to get hold of them. The first step towards this re- 
form must be taken by the Election Judges. If they will in 
future make a point of naming every person about whose 
complicity in corrupt acts they feel reasonably certain, they 
will doa far greater service to the public than by sorrowing 
over the hard fate of an unseated Member, or suggesting that 
the law should be relaxed in the one particular in which it is 
effectual at ali. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD'S PROSE PASSAGES. 
M* ARNOLD, in selecting from his prose writings the 

passages * which most clearly mark and most brilliantly 
express his leading ideas, has not merely provided us with a 
number of very entertaining pages, almost all of them dis- 
tinguished by some prevailing ‘ note’ of thought, and most of 
them full of the overspill of that abundant vivacity which usually 
marks a poet when he takes to prose, but has supplied us 
with a book of singularly strong interest for the student of 
the “modern spirit.” You cannot open the book anywhere 
without being struck by the grace of the style, the lucidity of 
the thought, and very often by the humour and buoyancy 
and courage of the illustrations with which the thought 
is pressed home. What Mr. Arnold gives us is a 
vase of cut flowers, but of flowers which seem to suffer 
as little as flowers ever can suffer from their separation 
from the stem on which they grow. The present writer may 
justly call himself a careful student of Mr. Arnold. He has 
always discerned in Mr. Arnold’s poems the truest representa- 
tive of the modern culture of Oxford,—which means, no doubt, 
of England,—with all its unsatisfied yearnings, its keen appre- 
ciation of what is noble in the tradition of the past, and its still 
keener appreciation of what is unscientific in that tradition ; its 
contempt for the baldness of rash innovators who want to cut 
themselves free from the growth of the ages which are past, its 
hardly inferior contempt for those recasts of old faiths by which 
they are robbed of all that is characteristic in them without 
being adapted to modern thought, and its sanguine anticipation 
that, somehow or other,—whence, Mr. Arnold, in his poems at 
least, never succeeds in telling us,—we are to have all the joy 
and buoyancy and science of a new world, without either the in- 
fantine unconsciousness, or the prophetic vision, or the revealed 
dogma, of the old. Naturally one looks in the prose works for the 
explanation of the poet’s vision. But in the prose works one finds, 
indeed, a great deal that is not in the poems, a great deal of ex- 
quisite criticism,a great deal of lively banter, a great deal of just 
and striking delineation of the deformities and weakness of our 
English mode of religious thought and life ; but what one seeks 
for most eagerly,—the roots of the poet’s hopes for the future, 
—this one does not find anywhere in the prose works, but 
rather lively explanations why it is childish and unscientific 
to seek for any such roots. 





a aes from the Prose Writings of Matthew Arnold. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co, 


And that is one reason, indeed, why these cut flowers of 
Mr. Arnold's represent so perfectly the works from which they 
are culled. You can detach a criticism; you can detach 
banter; you can detach satire; you can detach an exquisite 
picture of the literary quality of a great author; you can 
detach a hope; but you cannot detach a philosophy of hope; 
and if Mr. Arnold’s prose works had given us any reason 
for his buoyant hopes, any roots for the flowers of his poetry, 
he could hardly have exhibited this in such a volume as 
he here presents to us. But in truth the most marked 
characteristics of his leading ideas of spiritual life, as ex- 
pressed whether in his poetry or in his prose, is that, as with 
cut flowers, there never seems to be any root to them at 
all. There they are, brilliant and fascinating, full,—as they 
came from his mind,—of the vividness of life; but how, after 
they quit that vivifying world, they are to renew their life, is 
precisely what his writings in prose, at least as much as in 
verse, utterly fail to show us, And that is why the books from 
which the “passages in prose” are culled, literally seem to 
come back to us in all their brilliancy, as we read the bright 
mosaics here selected and happily pieced together from them. 
Mr. Arnold’s leading thoughts are not mutilated by being pre- 
sented in this fragmentary form; sometimes they are, as it 
seems to us, rather gainers than losers by being thus detached 
and presented in an isolated form. If you find a cut flower 
stuck into the soil, you are disappointed; there you naturally 
look for a root, the source of more such blossoms, and if 
that is wanting, you almost lose your belief in the beauty 
of the blossom itself. But when you see the cut flower in its 
vase or glass,Jyou expect no such root, and dwell on its beauty, 
without asking for the stem from which it grew. And so it 
happens that to our minds many of these brilliant passages read 
almost better and more perfect in their detachment from the 
main discussions in which we expected, and failed, to find their 
root ideas, than they seemed when we met with them first, 
and puzzled ourselves in vain to discover whence they had been 
nourished and from what stock they had grown. 

Take, for instance, this little passage, from Mr. Arnold’s very 
striking little “ Bible Reading for Schools,” on the later chapters 
in Isaiah :— 

“ EXHILARATION OF HEBREW Propuecy.—To make a great work 
pass into the popular mind is not easy ; but the series of chapters at 
the end of the Book of Isaiah, the chapters containing the great pro- 
phecy of Israel’s restoration,—have, as has Hebrew prophecy in 
general, but to a still higher degree than anything else in Hebrew 
prophecy, one quality which facilitates this passage for them: their 
boundless exhilaration. Much good poetry is profoundly melancholy ; 
now, the life of the people is such that in literature they require joy. 
If ever that ‘good time coming,’ for which they long, was presented 
with energy and magnificence, it isin these chapters ; it is impossible 
to read them without catching its glow.” 

One cannot help asking whether there was no rational account 
of this “ exhilaration” of the Hebrew prophet except poetic 
temperament. For all Mr. Arnold’s works teach us, there 
was none. We must find a new source of joy,—that he tells us 
again and again. We cannot rely on the prophet’s source of joy, 
his supposed communion with a Personal God, who could assure 
him of His purposes,—that would be unscientific, would be out 
of keeping with the “ modern spirit ;” but a source of joy,—if 
possible a “verifiable” source of joy,—we must have. The 
millions, says his favourite poetic seer, Obermann,— 
* The millions suffer still and grieve, 
And what can helpers heal 
With old-world cures men half-believe 
For what they wholly feel ? 
And yet men have such need of joy, 
But joy whose grounds are true ; 
And joy that should all hearts employ 
As when the past was new! 


What still of strength is left, employ 

This end to help attain : 
One common ware of thought and joy 

Lifting mankind again.” 
But whence that wave is to come, Mr. Arnold has not ex- 
pounded to us, either in verse or prose. His favourite 
and reiterated prayer, “ Exoriatur aliquis,’ is answered 
neither by himself nor by any one else. The joy of the Hebrew 
prophet was a joy with a reason, for the Hebrew prophet 
believed himself to be speaking the word of the Lord, 
who had created the world of the past, and knew what He was 
going to create in the future. But to demand intellectual exhila- 
ration without the vision which will give it,—or, to praise the pro- 
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tangle of false ideas as to a personal God and that God’s personal 
communications with men,—is surely to ask for blossoms with- 
out any root from which they may spring, or else to praise the 
beauty of a weed rooted in festering conceits and decaying 
hallucinations. When Mr. Arnold exposes so mercilessly, as he 
thinks he does, the hallucinations from which the old prophetic 
“ exhilaration ” sprang, how can he complain if the exhilaration 
ceases, unless he can contrive,—which he never does coutrive,—to 
substitute some‘hing in its place. Surely what Mr. Arnold 
wants is the cut flower of “exhilaration,” without the root of 
faith from which it grew. 

It is just the same when Mr. Arnold comes to his deeper 
thoughts,—to the distinction between “ morality” and “re- 
ligion,” to his explanation of “the secret of Jesus.’’ Take the 
passage on the former subject :— 

“ Moratity Toucnep By Emorion.—The antithesis between ethical 
and religious is quite a false one. Ethical means practical, it relates 
to practice or conduct passing into habit or disposition. Religious 
also means practical, but practical in a still higher degree ; and the 
right antithesis to both ethical and religious, is the same as the right 
antithesis to practical: namely, theoretical—Now, propositions about 
the Godhead of the Eternal Son are theoretical, and they therefore 
are very properly opposed to propositions which are moral or ethical ; 
but they are with equal propriety opposed to propositions which are 
religions. They differ in kind from what is religious, while what is 
ethical agrees in kind with it. But is there, therefore, no difference 
between what is ethical, or morality, and religion? There is a 
difference ; a difference of degree. Religion, if we allow the intention 
of human thought and human language in the use of the word, is ethics 
heightened, enkindled, lit up by feeling; the passage from morality 
to religion is made when to morality is applied emotion. And the 
true meaning of religion is thus, not simply morality, but morality 
touched by emotion. And this new elevation and inspiration of 
morality is well marked by the word ‘righteousness.’ Conduct is the 
word of common life, morality is the word of philosophical disquisi- 
tion, righteousness is the word of religion.—Literature and Dogma.” 
Here, again, Mr. Arnold demands an extraneous emotion to vivify 
the feeling of right conduct, and this extraneous emotion will 
transmute, he says, morality into religion. Perhaps,—when you 
get it. But where is it to come from? We all know where it 
comes from in Christ’s teaching :—* O righteous Father, the 
world hath not known thee : but I have known thee: and these 
have known that thou hast sent me. And I have declared unto 
them thy name, and will declare it: that the love wherewith 
thou hast loved me may be in them, and I in them.” This is a 
very plain and manifest declaration of where the “emotion” 
is to come from with which the Christian’s morality is to be 
“touched.” It is to come from the love of the righteous 
Father, which Christ has declared; which he has declared because 
he has known it ; and which his disciples have recognised as con- 
trolling and exalting his whole life. But Mr. Arnold positively 
asserts all this to be unknown and unknowable :— 

“Tur StREAM oF TENDENCY.—Many excellent people are crying 
out every day, that all is lost in religion unless we can aftirm that 
God is a person who thinks and loves. I say that, unless we can 
verify this, it is impossible to build religion successfully upon it ; and 
it cannot be verified. Even if it could be shown that there is a low 
degree of probability for it, I say that it is a grave and fatal error to 
imagine that religion can be built on what has a low degree of pro- 
bability. However, I do not think it can be said that there is even a 
low degree of probability for the assertion that God is a person who 
thinks and loves, properly and naturally though we may make 
him such in the language of feeling; the assertion deals with what is 
so utterly beyond us. But I maintain that, starting from what may 
be verified about God—that he is the Eternal which makes for right- 
eousness—and reading the Bible with this idea to govern us, we have 
here the elements for a religion more solid, serious, awe-inspiring, 
and profound, than any which the world has yet seen. True, it will 
not be just the same religion which prevails now ; but who supposes 
that the religion now current can go on always, or ought to go on ? 
Nay and even of that much-decried idea of God as the stream of ten- 
dency by which all things seek to fuljil the law of their being, it may 
be said with confidence that it has in it the elements of a religion 
new, indeed, but in the highest degree serious, hopeful, solemn, and 
profound.—God and the Bible.” 

Away, then, goes all the trustworthy basis of our Lord's declara- 
tion that it is love of a “righteous Father” which justifies the 
“emotion” on which all religion hinges. In the place of it, we 
are told to conceive of “a stream of tendency by which all 
things seek to fulfil the law of their being,” and as you certainly 
cannot love a stream of tendency, and in all probability it 
cannot love you, the whole foundation for the emotion with 
which Christ taught his disciples to contemplate the life 
of righteousness is at an end; and we are driven back 
on the ordinary and cold conception of conduct, as that which 
is most expedient first for ourselves, and next for others. Here, 
then, is another cut flower which Mr. Arnold presents to us,— 
the emotion with which right conduct ought to be accom- 
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panied, but the very source of which, so far ag it is distingt 
from the satisfaction in right conduct itself, he has attempted 
completely to dry up. It is the same with his eloquent 
delineation of “the secret of Jesus,”—that secret being the 
renunciation of “the ordinary self,” instead of the assertion of 
the ordinary self, and the access to a well of living water which 
springs up from that renunciation of one’s ordinary seif. One asks 
at once what it is which secures us this living water? Does it 
spring from the mere fact of self-renunciation? Are not the 
cases innumerable in which self-renunciation is mere self, 
mortification, and a well of bitter water, not a well of living 
water at all? How does Christ explain the difference? Thug: 
“T have not spoken of myself, but the Father which sent me, 
he gave me a commandment what I should say and what I 
should speak ; and I know that his commandment is life ever. 
lasting; whatsoever I speak, therefore, even as the Father said 
unto me, so I speak.” This is Christ’s own explanation of what 
Mr. Arnold calls “the secret of Jesus.” It is not bare self. 
renunciation. It is self-renunciation in order that a higher and 
more living will may be substituted for the self that is renounced, 
If you cut off this belief from its root; if you admit, as Mr, 
Arnold does, that the attributing of personal life and love to 
the “stream of tendency not ourselves” is a superstition for 
which we have no basis, the very flower of “the secret of 
Jesus” is severed from its root. Mr. Arnold's volume is full of 
bright and beautiful detached criticisms. But it is at once the 
charm of the volume, and the defect of some of the most im. 
portant and weighty of these thoughts, that they are not the 
worse,—nay, are even the better,—for being detached from the 
context which ought to constitute their justification, and fails 
to constitute it. 





“A NEW OLD COMEDY.” 

— has told us, writing of Byron’s sudden punish- 
rk ment at the hands of © Society,’ how periodically fits of out- 
raged virtue break out in that mystic body, as a concession to 
morals. Our generation has recently witnessed a similar protest in 
the case of the Member for Northampton,—much to its edification. 
The Tories of Society evidently felt that after Zulu wars, secret 
treaties, and bogus budgets, something must be done in vindicda- 
tion of Providence, and the hour and the man arose. As Society 
has its fits of virtue, so has the Stage its periodical visita- 
tions of old comedy. Some manager, half-ruined by 
French adaptations, but bound to prove his great prin- 
ciple that there are no original plays to be had in 
England (whereby he may waive the possession of any 
judgment of his own), by the simple process of producing 
none, suddenly discovers that there exists a mine of wealth in 
the old English drama. He produces the School for Scandal, 
Rivals, and She Stoops to Conquer, in one order or another, and 
makes money. Then he tries more old comedies, and loses it,— 
the Road to Ruin, the Belle’s Stratagem, and the like, proving 
only that, judging by results, what is old is not of necessity 
good, The critics do their best to help him, for with them to 
be dead is to be great, and one old writer is as dead as another. 
But they pipe in vain, for the public will not dance, but go 
away much impressed by the outer dreariness, apart from the 
three living works of genius cited, of the comedies which amused 
our forefathers. 

It is strange that within living memory no manager should 
have been tempted to add to his list of old comedies Goldsmith’s 
other acted play, the Good-Natured Man.* Goldsmith is, to our 
thinking, facile princeps among the writers of pure English 
comedy. With Sheridan, the play seems to be built up for the 
mere sake of the brilliant wit which keeps it eternally alive. 
With Goldsmith, the pretty wit, and humour, and tenderness 
which abound, with less of epigram, but more of humanity, 
keep bubbling out of the story which gives them their 
opportunity. One always suspects Sheridan of making his 
dialogue first and his story afterwards. Brilliant he is always, 
but human almost never. Goldsmith in his most farcical moments 
is human always, and the Marlows and Croakers are types 
of character, where the Surfaces and Absolutes are but varieties 
of wit, though that wit was genius. The kind of personal 
feeling that one has for “ Goldie” and for Sheridan (who could 
never be “ Sherry ” to us) respectively is in each case like that 
inspired by their plays. We wonder at one writer, and we love 
the other. Goldsmith is known to every playgoer by his She 


* Goldsmith's Comedy ** The Goed-Natured Man.” In Five Acts. As Played at the 
Ladbroke Hall, Notting Hill, June 22nd and 23rd, 1880. 
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Stoops to Conquer, and by the many stage versions—why did 
he not write one himself ?—of his Viear of Wakefield, one of 
those dramatic stories which is ready-made to the playwright’s 
hand. ‘To every book-lover he is known quite as well by his 
Good-Nutured Man, a comedy to the full as amusing, ingenious, 
and humorous as its more successful sister. We can hear Mrs. 
Croaker now, with her grumbling husband (by the by, the 
one fault we have to find in the performance presently to be 
mentioned is that that lady is not “ made up” as old as she 
should be), ‘“‘ Never mind the world, my dear! You were never 
in a pleasanter place in your life!” The history of the play is 
curious, and may be read with interest in lorster’s life of the 
author. How it was first presented to Garrick, who of course pre- 
sumed, like all actors and managers before and since, that he 
understood the playwright’s business much better than the poor 
man himself,and worried him to death about this change aud that 
improvement, all of which, equally of course, would have been 
very much for the worse; how it was at last produced, under 
the management of Colman, on the 20th of January, 1763, 
—and the curious fate which befell it, are written in the 
chronicle. ‘Society’? had just been ravished, being in a 
sentimental and moral phase for the moment, by a ridiculous 
piece by Kelly, called Halse Delicacy. We are not at all sure 
by-the-bye, tbat a revival of this piece of sickliness just now, 
while the town is on the moral tack, would not be timely and 
successful. The patronage of the leader of the Opposition once 
secured for the performance, all would be well; and with the 
critics, Hugh Kelly, being as dead as Oliver Goldsmith, would 
pass for as good a genius. Only fashionable actresses are 
geniuses in stage-land, while yet alive. When Goldsmith pro- 
duced his comedy, three thousand published copies of L’ulse 
Delicacy had been sold on the first day ; it had had a consecutive 
run, then a rare matter. ‘The author had been treated 
to a public breakfast at the Chapter Coffee-house, and 
his publisher had presented him with twenty pounds’ worth 
of plate. The result was that to the fashionable opposition 
collected on the benches of the theatric house, under the spell of 
False Delicacy, Oliver Goldsmith was as a very Bradlaugh. 
The acting of Shuter in the capital part of Croaker so carried 
the majority with it, that their boisterous laughter overcame the 
* opposition at times; but as a whole, the play was a failure fore- 
doomed, and the crowning blow was dealt by the inimitable 
scene in which the hero, Hloneywood, passes off two bailiffs as 
his eccentric friends, in order to hide his real situation from his 
lady-love. The nerves of Society were quite unable to stand the 
vulgarity of this. What gentleman would do so indelicate a 
thing? The London Chronicle mouthpieceing the Jingo of theday, 
and ignoring the pits and galleries, said that it was ‘ language 
uncommonly low,”—like the speeches in Midlothian; and the 
conscience of Society, unpleasantly stirred by the bodily pro- 
pinquity of bailiff and gentleman, then and there Bradlaughed 
Goldsmith. Aguin, in the last act, Shuter, in the rich drollery 
of the incendiary letter, rescued the author from the pains of 
complete damnation ; but the restoration of suecess was but 
partial. In the few representations which followed the baililf 
scene was cut out, though it appeared once more at a single 
performance three years afterwards. 
specimen of comedy-writing is not as lost as the books of Livy 
is due to the that day, by which the play 
was published directly on its appearance. It sold at 
once, and Goldsmith “shamed the rogues” by the success 
of his scene in print. Now-a-days, the dramatic author 
has no such chance. He is not literary, and nobody will read 
him. : 


That so admirable a 


fashion of 


His critics have no opportunity of being acquainted with 
his language, except through the actors and their memories ; 
and he may perhaps, as happened in a recent instance, hear a 
sentence like this,—‘* T’o do her justice, she asks as little quarter 
as she gives,” thus amazingly paraphrased in perfect good-faith, 
on his “first night,’—*'T'o do her justice, she gives us liflle 
trouble as she takes.” For the modern English dramatist, there 
is no appeal from the excited verdict of the theatre to the cool 
judgment of the library, and the difficulty is well worth taking 
into account in discussions on dramatic reform. 

To return to our text, however, this admirable comedy, which 
we believe to be one of the best acting comedies in existence, 
was a stage failure, and so remained. It was revived, we be- 
lieve, at the beginning of this century, and Macready (accord- 
ing to Forster) intended another revival, when his management 
of Drury Lane abruptly ended. He proposed, oddly enough, 
to play the character of “ Lofty,” the Jack Brag of the piece, 





which it is still more odd that the late Charles Mathews never 
[t would have suited him toa turn. Since then, it 
has remained on the shelves, till only the other day it came 
into the minds of four sisters to produce it for a few amateur 


seized on. 


performances, and at one of these it was our rare fortune to be pre- 
sent afew nightsago. The spirit of the enterprise must have been 
well rewarded by its singular success. We ourselves remember no 
amateur performance to touch it, and the readers of the Spec- 
tutor may be the more interested when they learn that the 
young ladies who did this unique service to Art, which should 
lead to an early stage revival of what is now proved to be an 
admirable stage play, are the daughters of Richard Cobden. 
The name carries brains and heart; there were heart and brains 
in the ladies’ acting. The eldest of the four (and all appeared in 
the play) took the part of Miss Richland, first borne by Mrs. 
Bulkley, who believed in part and play. Miss Cobden clearly 
believes in them too, and she acted throughout with singular 
grace and distinction, and refreshing unconventionality. By that, 
we are far from meaning “amateurishness;’’ for, now-a-days, 
alas ! 
life, and has lost half his charm by gaining his half-knowledge, 
there is nothing more terribly conventional than the acting of 
the amateur. He knows all about standing and moving, and 
that is all. He speaks without a prompter, and his voice and 
mien are as an echo of his especial original, even as his reper- 
tory is a damnable iteration of the most hard-worn pieces 
of the stage, with the “ crosses’ and entrances correctly 
The only excuse for amateur 
when we suddenly 
found it again in Miss Cobden and her lieges. Her Miss Rich- 
land reminded us of some courtly dame of old masquing for re- 
laxation ; her dress and manner were ina graceful harmony with 


when the amateur actor has become one of the banes of 


copied from the stage edition. 
acting, its freshness, had died to us, 


the design; and, high-comedy throughout, she succeeded in in- 
fusing into her last speech and confession to her timid lover a 
special touch of womanhood which fairly brought the tears to 
the writer's eyes. In sweet contrast was the delicious Olivia of 
Miss A. Cobden, whose humorous exposition of the andacious 
little minx who does the most daring things with the most 
innocent air caught the character to the life. We have found 
ourselves laughing at the recollection constantly since. 

The men of the company seconded the ladies well. The great 
advantage of the play chosen was that all had to originate their 
If we do not use the popular word “ to 
create,” it is because we have always a little associated that 
part of the business with the despised author. When an actor 
¥8 a part, it can only be, as it seems to us, when he de- 
Mr. Irving’s Shylock is, 

Every one of this little 
Nobody could 
Honeywood the criticism passed 
tameness, not to say 


acting for themselves. 


creates ” 
parts from the author's intention. 
in some opinions, quite a creation. 
amateur band had thought out his author. 
apply to Mr. Colnaghi’s 
on the original Powell,—* uniform 
insipidity;”” and Mr. Blomfield’s Lofty caught 
Charles Mathews’s idea of well, that it 
was he who suggested to us how well Mathews would have 
been fitted. But with all respect to all the others, the gem of the 
performance was the Croaker of Mr. W. P. Beale. ‘The man 
lived before you in his queer identity, in one of the most 


spirited 
similar parts so 


thoughtful and consistent pieces of acting we have seen. The 
studied gloom, the real good-nature, the rough accent and the 
forlorn expression, were so thoroughly sustained, that the actor 
really reached that most difficult pitch where the identity be- 
comes quite lost in the character presented. We do not re- 
member, on any professional stage, a more remarkable perform- 
ance. It stands by the side of the first Tartuffe we remember 
to have seen, as Goldsmith is very suggestive of Moliére. 

We hope that this chrysolite among amateur performances 
may soon be repeated upon some larger stage, where some of 
If it should lead to a sue- 
cessful professional revival, the name of Cobden will be as 
worthily associated with the cause of Art as with that of Free- 
trade. And the instalment of a superb comedy upon the 
standard acting list, a century and more after its first umsuc- 
cessful production, will supply another instance of the victorious 


our leading comedians may see it. 


appeal * of Truth to Time.” 


ARISTOTLE ON FREE-WILL.—U. 
\W" have endeavoured, in a previous article, to set before 
our readers the first dawn of this controversy, as it 
appears in the pages of one whose writings hold, in germ, 


the thoughts of many following centuries. We would now 
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inquire into the intrinsic value of the views there brought 
forward, and disentangle from whatever was merely temporary 
in their expression their value in the eyes of the seeker after 
truth. 

The advance of the Aristotelian beyond the Platonic 
point of view consists, we have seen, in the discernment 
—difficult for a modern to accept as a discovery—that it is 
possible to act against conviction. Everywhere throughout the 
Platonic Dialogues we find it assumed that the one barrier to 
rightness is ignorance. To see the good, is to pursue it. He 
who does not pursue it, therefore, cannot see it. This is a 
doctrine which leaves no room for human responsibility, and 
as such it appears to us to embody important error. Yet 
surely all must feel its powerful attraction. To see truly is so 
great an advance towards acting rightly, that from the distance 
at which many of us regard these moral stations they are in- 
distinguishable. And deep in every heart must be the suspicion 
which we find in the works of Aristotle, though he is not its 
author,—* Perhaps, after all, men really yearn after the same 
pleasure, and not that which they think and say they are 
pursuing,” a sentence which appears to us far more Platonic 
than Aristotelian, and, indeed, to sum up a large part of the 
Platonic teaching. But it embodies also ail that makes it 
difficult to believe in Free-will. 

We have already put before our readers the striking sentence 
in which (if we have understood it) “the master of those who 
know” hints at a view which would identify Free-will with 
this moral blindness; we would now bring home its mean- 
ing to their minds by presenting it in a modern dress. There is 
au essay in the posthumous fragments of that suggestive thinker, 
James Hinton, in which, after his wont, he explains the supposed 
power of Free-will as in reality an absence of power, and finds 
the explanation of all confusion on the subject in the fact that 
we have mistaken a minus for a plus quantity. Free-will in 
thought, he says, we should at once discern to be a weakness, 
not a strength. Yet a person with a notion ‘ that two and two 
might make five when convenient, and that if it suited him best 
to-morrow would obligingly come before to-day,” may be con- 
ceived of as “ proud of his power of thinking as he liked, and 
supposing it the true intellectual prerogative of manhood ;” 
although all the while it would be “simply the absence of the 
rational power in man.” And free-will in acting, we suppose 
Mr. Hinton to mean, is simply the absence of the moral power 
in man. Were our conformity to the moral law as perfect as 
our conformity to the intellectual law (the intellectual law, 
we mean, as it affects, for instance, the simpler questions 
of time and space), we should be as unable to do wrong as 
to believe that two and two make five. Now this, we 
presume, is exactly the meaning implied in the quotation 
from the “ Metaphysics” which we set before our readers 
last week. Freedom is there represented as a negative 
thing, just as it is here. The master of the household is too 
important to spend a moment according to his fancy. Merely 
to know his circumstances is, to a right judgment, to know 
how he will spend his time. The slave must do his work, 
of course (and the passage seems to us an important testimony 
to the lenient character of Athenian slavery) ; but when that is 
done, he may follow his own vagaries, and trifle away his time 
according to the impulse of the moment. The free man is 
never free in this sense; the slave, in this sense, is sufficiently 
insignificant to be free for a large proportion of his time, 
It is interesting to watch the emergence of the same idea, 
at the interval of two thousand years. It seems to us unques- 
tionable also that some important truth must be contained 
in any idea which we can state in extracts from two thinkers 
separated by such an interval, and from this we would derive 
a warning against the belief, very common among the defenders 
of Free-will, that evil must necessarily share the eternity of 
good. That hatred and falsehood must remain possible to give 
trath and love their value is an assumption constantly made, but 
it is one which seems to us incompatible with a belief in Divine 
goodness, and finely refuted by the suggestion, if we have rightly 
interpreted it, of the Greek thinker and his unconscious English 
follower. Their truth, therefore, we should call a transcendental 
truth. ‘To the condition of things in which we find ourselves, to 
the teaching of experience, and the expectations founded thereon, 
it is inapplicable. That there may be a morally certain good- 
ness is what we could not bring ourselves to deny. What we 
deny is, that there can be a necessary guilt. And since in this 
world unquestionably there is guilt, man must here and now 
be free. 





Le , 

It was, we believe, an original thought in the mind of 
Aristotle, that a necessity for doing wrong was impossible 
Underlying his desultory and sometimes vague argument, we 
shall always find the assumption that nothing wrong can be 
inevitable,—an assumption the originality of which we can only 
estimate by comparing it with the view of evil, in some respects 
so much deeper, of Plato, according to which it is a deadly 
disease. When Aristotle has given his definition of freedom— 
that those actions are free of which the cause lies wholly within 
the agent (an interesting sentence, as attaching this metaphysi. 
cal problem to the conditions of freedom in a self-governed 
Greek state), he seems to remember that even the actions 
which are chosen most decidedly by the actor may be said in 
some sense to be caused by something without him, ie., the 
pleasure they will produce. “But you could not say this,” he 
protests (“ Eth.” iii, 1, 11), “for if you did, you would make 
everything necessary.” The idea that it might be replied, “ And 
in this sense everything is necessary,’ does not seem to occur 
to him as possible. Evidently the thing that makes it impos. 
sible is for him the existence of guilt. He seems to find (and 
herein he reminds us of Butler) the great practical truth, that 
man deals with man as if wrong conduct were unnecessary, a 
sufficient refutation of all perplexing arguments on the opposite 
side. And when he quits this moral point of view, and deals with 
the question as one of logic merely (as he does elsewhere), his 
argument seems to us to lose all force, and to become confused 
and full of fallacies. 

We believe, for our own part, that the distinction between 
knowledge, as the region of necessity, and action, of freedom, 
important and true as it is, may yet be exaggerated into a 
denial of all freedom. That man has a choice whether he shall 
do what is right, in a sense in which he has not a choice 
whether he shall believe what is true, is conceded by every one, 
whether he believes or disbelieves in Free-will; the only differ- 
ence made by this alternative is as to the meaning of the word 
“choice.” And yet, wherever a strong personal interest comes 
in, every one recognises a voluntary element in belief. No 
one who has had a loau of a thousand pounds and repaid 
one hundred can persuade himself that he is not still a 
debtor to the amount of nine hundred; but experience shows 
us that it is possible for a debtor, not only to spend 
his money otherwise than in paying his debts, but also 
to persuade himself again and again that a debt had better 
be paid to-morrow, instead of to-day. No course of life 
will continue to seem wrong to him who pursues it, and we 
doubt if the worst crime is often recognised as criminal in the 
moment of commission. And if this voluntary element in 
belief is present in cases on which all unprejudiced person 
think alike, much more must we expect to find it in matters on 
which there are two opinions. When we come to any period 
of religious controversy, we shall find numerous cases of 
conversion which are at once interested and sincere; it would 
be a great mistake, for instance, to suppose that all the devout 
ex-Huguenots in the service of Louis XIV. were hypocrites. 
A belief that shall move mountains, that shall become an 
influence in the history of a nation,—this is not a thing 
that any man can choose; but he who denies that a belief 
may be perfectly sincere in the sense that a man is always 
ready to act upon it, and yet that it may be the result of choice, 
that it may have been taken up from reasons that have no 
relation to truth, knows little of the history of belief, or of his 
own heart. 

We hold, then, that if we would retain a belief in free action, 
we must go further, and accuse or acquit a man according to 
that not only which he does, but which he believes it right to 
do. Of course, there are certain inexorable facts against 
the belief of which will is powerless. I may think, as 
Wilkes said, that the money subscribed for my creditors had 
better be spent in ministering to my present necessities; there 
are plenty of moral devices for adjusting the facts to suit that 
theory, and it is often held quite sincerely, no doubt; but the 
laws of arithmetic are inexorable ; no sophistry can change my 
view of the amount of my debt. When I come to these laws, I 
am merely passive; I have passed under the domain of Necessity. 
But it is not true that I enter on this domain when I quit the 
region of action for that of thought. Itis not entirely true even 
of the region of suffering. Even that part of man’s being which 
is least voluntary is not wholly involuntary. We choose to a 
certain small extent even what we shall feel. Many a mourner 
is weighed down beneath a sorrow unquestionably real, which 
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would yet depart at the exertion of one resolute volition. It is 
unjust in such a case to say, as is sometimes said, that what is 
embraced is the appearance of grief when the real ty is departed. 
The grief does not cease to be real when it becomes voluntary. 

It would seem, therefore, that if we are to keep Freedom for 

one part of our nature, we must keep it, more or less, for all. But 
on the other hand, we cannot keep it for any, unless we keep it 
in an especial sense for one. Our actions have grown out of our 
feelings and our beliefs, but it would not be enough, though we 
think it would be partially true, to say that action is free 
because thought and feeling are to some extent free. In thought, 
and still more in feeling, we are often mere recipients of a 
foreign influence, which it does not lie with us to resist or to 
modify ; we exhibit in its completeness Aristotle’s definition of 
necessity ; the cause of our feeling or our belief is wholly external 
to us, and we, as individuals, contribute nothing to it. And do 
we imply, it may be asked, that this is never the case with action ? 
‘That depends what is meant by action. So far as we are inhabi- 
tants of a visible, sensible world—so far as action means, as it 
must mean, for the most part, the result of our will on this 
world—we think it is true very often. Perhaps every man is 
blamed for actions for which he has no more responsibility than 
atender-hearted soldier who has to lay waste the enemy’s country. 
But the true question is, what does each of us mean when he 
says “1?” If it is an illusion to suppose “ that at each moment 
the ego is something more than the aggregate of feelings actual 
and nasceut, which then exist,” as Mr. Herbert Spencer says 
it is, then freedom is impossible, for the being of which we pre- 
dicate freedom does not exist. That in each of us which 
wemains the same, amid the strange whirl of thoughts and feel- 
ings which perhaps leaves amid them no common element,—that 
which connects the Rev. John Newton, curate of Olney, and 
friend of Cowper, with a profligate and blaspheming sailor ; 
that which connects Straffcrd dying on the scaffold as a martyr 
of loyalty to his King with the imprisoned Wentworth, martyr 
of a cause which his King was endeavouring to crush; that 
which perhaps each one of us finds difficult to associate 
with a hopeful and arrogant youth of whose history he has a 
wonde: fully intimate knowledge,—the true question is, is this 
a mysterious and inexplicable reality behind all phenomena, or 
is it merely the outward form, and the power of recollection ? 
‘The one alternative excludes the idea of Necessity, and the 
other of Freedom. 

One of the chief points of interest in this discussion in the 
pages of Aristotle—its strong political tinge—seems to us 
an important indication of the actual scope of the con- 
troversy. It is often said that the question has no 
practical importance. That a change in the opinion of 
ordinary people would not immediately produce any change in 
their actions, we readily allow. The shallow fallacy that a 
belief in Destiny opposes vigorous exertion might well be 
refuted by logic, if we had-not the stronger refutation of 
history, teaching us, as it does, that perhaps the most 
strenuous actions which it is called upon to record were, in 
the belief of the actors, inspired by the will of God, the will of 
man in no respect co-operating therewith. Nevertheless, we are 
convinced that the belief in Determinism would, in the long-run, 
modify some of the most important of human actions. It would 
ke vain to make the constantly-repeated protest that if the 
criminal could not help ¢ mmitting murder, we could not help 
hanging him for it. Though it would still be true that by hang- 
ing him we should enable other people not to be criminals, we 
shouid find that practically we could help our action, and he 
could not help his. We do not see that the rational 
justification for punishment is greatly impaired, even in 
the case of criminal lunatics; in nine cases out of ten, their 
punishment would have about as much deterrent force as any 
éther criminal’s would. The power to punish, which is sub- 
tracted in their case, would be subtracted, on the theory of 
Determinism, in every case. We should find that without 
the force of indignation, our penal legislation would be like 
artillery without gunpowder. 

We are misled in this respect because, as Determinism has 
been exhibited in history it has been allied with a profound 
belief in the will of God. Human will has been obliterated to make 
way for Divine will, but will itself (in the full sense of the word) 
was never denied till now. No great thinker of the Christian 
past believed that man’s will was a link in the chain of fate, 
who did not believe also that fate was simply a divine decision. 
Man was not subjected to things, but to a personal ruler,—a 


ruler, it is true, who, while the world remains what it is, could 
not be called good in our sense, but still who had determined 
that man should be good in our sense, and who enforced that 
determination upon his creature by the most stringent and 
awful penalties. The moral effect of such a_ belief 
would be quite different from what is now called Deter- 
minism. If God punishes, man may punish, so long as 
it is to uphold God's law. But this divine pattern’ re- 
moved from us, and also that sense of indignation which is but 
the moral side of a belief that the deed reprobated was evitable, 
man would lack all strength to inflict pain. Perhaps, to some 
extent, we see this loss already telling on our legislation. If ever 
Determinism becomes the creed of the Legislature, we are certain 
that we shall see its effect exhibited much more positively. 
“No man prefers a crime, or spurns a bliss,” is quoted by 
Aristotle (iii., 5.4.) as a well-known saying with reference to the 
Will; and in dissolving the fallacious bond of antithesis, and dis- 
entangling the true from the false half of the saying, he seems to 
us to hint at all that has been truly said in this great contro- 
versy for two thousand years. “No man spurns a bliss, but 
crime is voluntary.”” That short sentence sums up the truth of 
both these great parties. It is, we fear, the last half 
of the truth with which we have most to do in this 
world. But while owning that the criminal and the 
profligate must be dealt with as who have 
chosen evil, it is not forbidden to remember that 
“no man spurns a_bliss,’—that in ways inconceivable to 
us the blessedness of love, and purity, and truth may 
be brought home to those who, as far as we can see, are 
least capable of discerning them. All the legislator can do in 
this direction, perhaps, is to enforce on those who fail to per- 
ceive it the evil and wretchedness of wrong. But he will lack 
courage for this course unless he is able to deal with the most 
degraded of mankind as beings who can afford to suffer, since 
suffering may invert their path, and set them in the direction 
of that human aim which truly to recognise is to accept for ever. 


beings 


us to 


GUY’S HOSPITAL AGAIN, 
HE case of presumptive manslaughter in Guy’s Hospital 
seems likely to be actively used for the purpose of mis- 
leading tke public as to the recent controversies affecting that 
institution. Of course, we have no intention of prejudging 
the trial of the nurse who has been, so far as the public 
can judge, most properly committed for manslaughter; but 
the attempt made to discredit the present system of nursing, 
on the strength of that case, and the other case mentioned by 
Dr. Habershon in his letter to Saturday’s Times, is unwise, 
and not likely to be successful. The fact is, that neither in the 
case of the unfortunate woman whose death is said to have been 
either caused or hastened by the improper administration of a 
bath, nor in the case of the child who died after tracheotomy, in 
consequence, as it is held, of unskilled nursing, was the new 
system to blame. The Sisters of both the wards in which these 
misfortunes happened are well known to be Sisters not appointed 
by the new Matron, but who were there before she came; and what- 
ever fault there is in either case, so far as it is due to the negli- 
gence of the superiors at all,—and on this we do not presume 
to offer an opinion,—is due to the negligence of superiors to 
whom the medical staff wish to restore the administration of 
the hospital, and not of those who have been placed there as a 
result of the recent changes. 


Dr. Habershon, however, attempts, rather unwisely, we think, 
to excite the prejudice of the public against the new Sisters, on 
the ground that “ they go to prayers.” So far as we can ascertain, 
these prayers, which are short and simple, and involve no neglect 
of the patients, since the night-nurses are still in attendance 
while the short morning prayer is going on, are nothing more 
than the devotions which begin the day for all sincere Christians 
who like to realise their religious responsibility for the duty before 
them; and they are totally devoid of any ostentatious or pharisaic 
prolixity. There is no pretence for the assertion that any single 
patient has been neglected for these short religious services, 
and we regret to see the effort made in some of our contem- 
poraries to sneer at these modest devotions, as if hospital nurses 
would be the better for a loss of piety. 

We fear that cases where there has been a certain failure 
of accurate medical nursing have not been so uncommon 
in any of our great hospitals, as every one would like them to 





be. What is new just now in Guy’s is the desire to turn these 
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mistakes to account for the depreciation of a great practical 
reform. Unfortunately for that purpose, though in both the 
cases now selected for consideration the immediate nurse was 
one of no long standing, it was under one of the old staff that 
the fault occurred, and there is nothing at all to show that 
the immediate nurse would have been one of older standing or 
longer experience or better quality, if no change had ever been 
introduced. What is, however, extremely probable is this,— 
that if no change whatever had been introduced, there would 
have been many faults committed in the ordinary course of 
things such as have been lately brought to light, but that they 
would have attracted much less notice. It is only in cases either 
of very high culpability, or of very heated partisan feeling, that 
the medical staff of a great hospital are at all willing to make 
much of a nurse’s errors ; for it would only be too easy to frighten 
away the whole staff of nurses, if every error which ends 
fatally is to be dealt with as the subject of a charge of 
manslaughter. We do not mean that it was not quite right 
to make that charge in the present case. On the contrary, 
we heartily approve the finding of the inquest. But we do doubt 
very seriously whethez, right or wrong, the inquest would 
not have ended in some open verdict, had not controversial 
passion materially sharpened the indignation of the medical 
officers against any offences which seemed likely to dis- 
credit the character of the recent changes. That there has 
been any wish or disposition on the part of the new manage- 
ment to interfere with the proper medical authority of the 
staff at Guy’s, we do not believe; nor do the Governors who 
have inquired into the recent dispute appear to believe 
this in the least. On the contrary, the intention of the 
new system has been to carry out the doctors’ orders more 
efficiently than before; and, on the whole, this has been achieved, 
in spite of the difficulties interposed by the recent bitter 
misunderstanding and the unappeasable wrath of many of the 
medical staff, who, if we may judge by the tone of Dr. Haber- 
shon’s letter, will be satisfied with nothing short of the sacri- 
fice of a very able and conscientious matron. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee — 
ENGLAND AND THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The interest with which I read the article in last week's 
Spectator on the subject of “ English Republicanism,” must be 
my excuse for troubling you with what I think isa fair criticism 
upon one of the conclusions therein arrived at. Cordially 
agreeing with the Spectator in admiration of the French 
Republic, I cannot but feel that the amity which undoubtedly 
exists between England and France ought not, with any fair- 
ness, to be attributed to the institutions of the latter; nor, I 
fear, can the existence of the impersonal form of government in 
that country be considered as effectual a guarantee against the 
revival of the old ill-feeling between the two countries, as you 
seem to suppose. 

It is no use adapting our facts to suit our inclinations, and 
while there are such obvious reasons to account for the existing 
state of things—reasons which have little or nothing to do with 
Republicanism or Monarchy—I! should be very slow to attribute 
our confidence in France as a neighbour at home, or our 
acquiescence in her extension abroad, to any particular prefer- 
ence for or trust in the present réyiine. With regard to the new 
departure in Asia, there can be little doubt that if we do not 
fear French military or commercial rivalry in the Fast, it is 
because we have come to the conclusion, an erroneous one, per- 
haps, but one based upon wide experience, that as a colonising, 
and governing Power, we have little to 
fear from France. Nor will any one who is able to compare the 


or even as a conquering 
relative positions occupied in the popular imagination in either 
country by our Indian Empire on the one hand, and the eyist- 
ing French possessions in Cochin-China on the other, have 
much fear as to the consequences of a movement which will 
carry with it neither the sentiment nor the real energies of 
France. 

As to the connection between the existence of Republican 
institutions and the absence in this country of all fear of 
French aggression, | need only remark that the fact is amply 
accounted for on another and much more obvious hypothesis. 
Since 1870 France has had one preoccupation, and one only, 
that of regaining the position she then lost of being the direct- 





——_—. 
ing Power in European politics. That end can be obtained, 
according to the French view, in one way only, and that way 
does not involve, and, indeed, excludes the idea of hostility 
towards England. It appears to have been forgotten that the 
entente cordiale of which so much is said, was only the ex. 
ception to a rule of hostility on the one side, and alarm and 
preparation on the other, which had been the tradition of our 
relations with France from 1790 to 1861. The exception to 
that rule was the alliance of 1854, an alliance contracted for 
dynastic purposes, and never popular with the French people, 
Our own preferences, however sincere, are not a safe guide in 
calculating political probabilities. Let any impartial person 
ask himself whether we in Englaud should feel the same con- 
fidence in Fraace which we now feel, if she were already, as she 
must inevitably soon become, once more the leading Power in 
Europe. Let him ask himself what would be the feeling on 
this side of the Channel if the Republican Government were to 
withdraw those commercial privileges which we owe to the 
Empire, and return to the system of Protection which finds 
such ardent advocates, both in the Chamber and the Senate, 
What security should we feel with regard to the integrity of 
Belgium, if the French Army were, after all, to march to Berlin, 
or even to garrison again Metz and Strasbourg ? These things 
are improbable, but it is just because they are improbable and 
because France has other preoccupations, that we are troubled 
with no more panics such as that which led to the fortification 
of Portsmouth twenty years ago, and not because M. Gambetta, 
instead of Napoleon III., is the ruler of France. 

As an ardent admirer of France, as a friend of her republicaw 
institutions, I feel that nothing is to be gained by attributing to 
those institutions merits which they do not possess, or by re- 
assuring ourselves on grounds manifestly inadequate.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. O. A.-F. 

[ We were not writing on the whole question of the relations 
between France and England. But that a great deal of the 
present popularity of France among a large portion of our own 
electorate, is due emphatically to her present form of govern- 
ment, no one who has watched the signs of the times closely 
can doubt.—Ep. Spectator. | 

THE KERRY ESTATE OF LORD LANSDOWNE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

Sir,—The Spectator of the 17th contained an article the writer 
of which, after reflecting upon the former management of Lord 
Lansdowne’s Kerry estate, referred to my father’s book, “ Realities 
of Irish Life,” in illustration of the “ very despotic traditions” 
which prevailed upon it, and remarked that those who remem- 
bered the book would recollect that many years ago a boy had 
met his death there, owing to the rigidity of the rules then en- 
forced by my father in order to guard against subdivision. 

The Spectator of the 24th inst. contains a letter from Lord 
Lansdowne, who states that my father’s book contains nothing 
to show that the traditions of the estate were, to use your own 
words, “immorally despotic,” and that the story of the boy is 
an exaggeration. ‘l'o this you reply, in an editorial note, that 
the book is “one long illustration of the bitterness of feeling 
between the agent and the tenants on the estate referred to,” 
and that the story of the boy is shown to be no exaggeration by 
the summing-up of Chief Baron Pigott on the occasion of the 
trial of the boy’s uncle. 

With regard to the first of these observations, you will allow 
me to point out that my father’s book contains twenty-two 
chapters and 362 pages, and that of these only two chapters, 
comprising forty pages, have reference to Lord Lansdowne’s 
Kerry estate. Neither of those chapters contains anything 
deserving the description to which I have referred above. 

As for Chief Baron Pigott’s summing-up, you were certainly 
justified in relying upon it. It is, however, none the less the 
case that the attack made on ny father was an undeserved one. 
The following are the circumstances under which Chief Baron 
Pigott made use of the expressions which you have quoted :— 
Some thirty years ago, a man was tried in Tralee for the murder 
of his nephew. The lad was noted for thieving, and had been 
previously turned out of the house by his uncle. He sub- 
sequently returned, upon which the uncle beat him brutally, 
and again turned him out of the house, this time on a winter’s 
night, during which the boy died. When the case came on for 
trial, the defence set up by the prisoner's attorney was that the 
boy had been refused admittance to the prisoner’s house and 
others, in consequence of an order which my father had issued. 
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My father, who had no reason to anticipate the attack, was not 
in court; but the Chief Baron’s observations were at once re- 
ported to him, and on receipt of the news he hurried to Tralee. 
He arrived there, before the close of the assizes, in time to ex- 
plain the facts to the Chief Baron, who in open court retracted 
the observations which he had made upon my father’s conduct. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
Kenmare, July 27th. 
[Of course, we :eferred only to that part of Mr. Trench’s book 
bering on the management of the Kerry estate. We do not 
thik the severity of the management could well be exaggerated, 
whéher the rales of the estate—which undoubtedly were very 
sevee—were the real reason for the poor boy’s expulsion from one 
hous after another, or not. Mr. Trench was chiefly instrumental 
in exjo.ting :ome 4,60 people at £3 10s. a head to the United 
States,most of whom, as was admitted, could not speak any 
language but Irish,—a cost less than the usual annual cost 
of a patper to the rates.—Eb. Spectutor.] 


J. T. TRENCH. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In ycur no‘e of last week on Lord Lansdowne’s letter, 
you make the following quotation from Mr. Senior's book on 
Ireland :—* One of my father’s great ‘ difficulties at Kenmare,’ ” 
said Mr. Thomas Trench, “ is his determination that if a younger 
son or daughter marry, the new couple shall quit the parent 
cabin.” Periaps you will kindly permit me to call your atten- 
tion to the next sentence? “It runs as follows :—‘‘ He [Mr. 
Steuart Trench] knows that, if they remain, the consequence 
will be the subdivision of the farm, the almost invariable quar- 
relling of the family, and the misery of its occupants.” I re- 
gret that you did not think this worth extracting. It may 
perhaps appear to some of your readers, as it does to me, very 
material to the question whether the “ traditions ” of the estate 
are those of “an immorally despotic authority,” or not.—I am, 
Sir, &e., CELTICUS. 


[To THE EpivoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The real facts of the Trench management were not made 
known in the “ Realities of Irish Life,” but were first published 
to the world by Mr. Thomas Crosbie, the correspondent of a 
Cork newspaper, who lived among the Kerry peasantry for 
weeks, till he had fully learned and mastered all the remarkable 
caprices and severities of Mr. Trench’s management. ‘The sub- 
stance of Mr. Crosbie’s letters was afterwards published in an 
article in the North British Review (October, 186), with the 
title, “ The Literature of the Irish Land Question.” The case 
of the poor boy Denis Shea was mentioned by “8. G. O.,” in 
the Times of 1851. The present Lord Lansdowne was certainly 
then very young; but where has he been during all these years, 
not to know something of facts now well known to the world ? 
Mr. Crosbie tells us that the fines for harbouring persons not 
allowed to live on the estate, including the nearest relatives, 
usually were “‘a gale of rent.’ There never was such a grim 
“reality of Irish life’ as the Trench agency.—I am, Sir, 
&e., C. 


LAY PATRONAGE. 


[We are requested to insert the following letter from Prebendary 
Harland to Sir Henry Taylor, in reply to the letter to Lord Blach- 
ford published a fortnight ago in the Spectator. ] 





Dear Sir Heyry,—I am sure you would not willingly give 
the sanction of your name, which deservedly carries great 
weight, to statements which are not true in point cf fact. And 
you will, therefore, excuse my writing at once to say that you 
have been misinformed as to all the points concerning me 
which you speak of in your letter to Lord Blachford, in the 
Spectator. 

You say that I have announced that I found at St. Peter's 
“ten practices which were illegal, and which on that ground | 
must abolish.” If you will refer to my letter to the congrega- 
tion, you will find that the number was not fen, but siv,— 
namely, the following :—1. That at the Holy Communion, the 
so-called manual acts should be so done as to be visible. 2. 
lhat the consecrating priest should kneel to receive. 3. That 
hymns should be sung, instead of the Benedictus and Agnus 
Dei. 4. That lighted candles should not be used, except when 
light is needed. 5. That coloured stoles should not be worn, 
6. That water should not be mixed with the wine. You say 
that, to your surprise, when I came I expressed my satisfaction 
swith the services, and my intention to make no change. It is 





true I did and still do express my satisfaction with the services, 
but why this should be a matter of surprise I do not under- 
stand, unless you expected to find me different from what I am, 
and always have been. I have made this village church as 
beautiful for a village as St. Peter’s is for its great position, 
and have here as large a surpliced choir of men and boys as St. 
Peter’s. But I never expressed any intention to make no 
change. On the contrary, as early as January 30th, when the 
churchwardens wrote to me expressing their hope that I should 
“maintain all the services precisely as they were,” I replied, 
“T have not sufficient acquaintance with all the services to 
commit myself to that extent. Perhaps you will agree with me 
that no clergyman, entering a new sphere, ought to pledge him- 
self so far beforehand.” I may also add that the few and 
small changes which I proposed, and which are all required 
by law, do not in any way affect the satisfaction I have 
expressed with the services. They all concern things which 
I either never practised at St. Peter’s, or which I never saw, 
as being chiefly used at the early Communions, which my health 
at the time did not allow me to attend. 

You say, further, that the Bishop told the deputation who 
waited upon him that he had required me to contradict a para- 
graph in the Times, and that under such circumstances it was 
hardly possible that I could remain. As you were not one of 
the deputation, I may say, without offence, that you have been 
entirely misinformed on this point. To this day, | do not know 
from the Bishop that he ever saw the paragraph in the Times, 
much less did he ever require me to contradict it. But I saw 
it, and as soonas I did so, and found that my words were capable 
of being so misunderstood as to imply that I acted under pres- 
sure from his Lordship, I wrote to him at once, and told him 
that I should write to the Times, and enclosed a copy of the 
letter I was sending. It was my own volunteer act, as a matter 
of justice, which [ felt was due to his Lordship, and was entirely 
unthought of and unsuggested by him. 

You will see from this that the motive which has been sug- 
gested to you had nothing to do with my retirement from St. 
Peter's. It was scarcely to be expected that I should sacrifice 
this beautiful home and church, and all the associations of 
nearly thirty years, when I found there was so little hope of my 
going forward in peace at Bournemouth, unless I abandoned my 
settled principles of loyal obedience to the honest Church of 
I am, dear Sir Henry, yours faithfully, 





Ingland. 
Colwich Vicarage, Siafford, July 22d. Ewp. Har.anp. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—What is happening at St. Peter's, Bournemouth, has an 
interest for many other places. At St. John’s, Richmond, the 
Vicar, a Low Churchman, died last year, and the patron ap- 
pointed an ultra High Churchman, who at once drove the old 
congregation away. As there was no room for them in the 
nearest Low Church, they immediately subscribed to build a 
new church, but the Bishop of Rochester declined to license a 
church without a district attached to it. A district was 
selected, but a Commission decided against it, on the ground 
that Church accommodation was not required in it, which 
was perfectly true, there being plenty of room in the parish 
church, did the parishioners choose to go there. The Bishop 
then, with the consent of the vicar, licensed a temporary 
iron church for four years, doubtless hoping that in that 
time matters might settle down, or, to use a common ex- 
pression, “something would turn up,” to make the church un- 
necessary, but of this there seems no prospect. ‘The committee 
of the new church are still raising money for the proposed per- 
manent church, to which permanent church the present vicar 
says he never will consent. The suggestion made by Mr. 
Portal, in the Spectator of last Saturday, seems the only real 
way to mect the difficulty in such cases; but as the High- 
Church party are usually more ingenious than their brethren 
of the Low Church, they may, perhaps, discover a mode of 
establishing a church of their own at Bournemouth, in spite of 
their vicar, which the other party can avail themselves of at 
Richmond. 

Richmond, Surrey, July 26th. 


Lam, Sir, &e., 


Artiur Brewin. 





MR. PAYNE’S POEMS. 
(To Tue Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.*] 
Sir,—In the review of my “ New Poems” contained in your last 
number, after noticing the two poems of “Salvestra” and 
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“ Thorgerda,” that fill 155 pp. of the book, you state that the 
remainder of the volume is “ made up of ‘ ballads,’ ‘ virelays’ 
*Rondeaux Redoublés,’ ‘ Rondels,’ and so forth,” thereby 
giving your readers to suppose that the book is mainly com- 
posed of imitations of the old French metrical forms. As this 
is not the case, I shall be glad if you will allow me to correct 
your statement, by saying that the volume comprises, in ad- 
dition to the two long poems cited, two other poems of some 
length, viz., ‘Light o’ Love” (39 pp.), and “Isabel” (21 pp.), 
and twenty-three shorter poems (in all 52 pp.), besides the ballads 
and other poems after the old French forms, which latter, farfrom 
constituting the bulk of the volume (as implied by you), occupy 
but twenty-nine pages in all, or rather less than one-tenth part 
of the whole.—I am, Sir, &ce., Joun Payne. 
United Arts Club, Lancaster House, Savoy, W.C., July 26th. 





“MAKE US GODS TO GO BEFORE US.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—When I read Dr. Carpenter's letter in your last number, 
I feared it would be misunderstood; and that fear was con- 
firmed by an abstract of his letter in an evening paper. The 
picture of the eminent scientific man agreeing with the eminent 
cleric that “ cach of us makes his own God,” will remind the 
hasty or careless reader of the merriment of the Roman Augurs. 
There are too many already who have lost the belief in a living 
guide, and frame some idol to go before them out of the gold 
images which have beén stolen from Egypt or elsewhere; while 
others elect to live wholly without religion, rather than content 
themselves with a mockery of its substance. The vital question 
of the day is, not whether there is a God, but what we may 
believe about Him. ‘That there are ideal gods many and lords 
many, which are “neither more nor less than the believer’s own 
idea of God,” no one can deny. It appears to me, however, 
that Dr. Carpenter intends to say that the God imaged in each 
mind takes shape indeed according to the nature of that 
mind, but is caused by the external force of which it 
is the reflection. The sun shines upon leaf and _ pool; 
the one gives back green rays, the other a brightness not 
unlike that of the sun itself. The greenness and the 
splendour are wholly unlike each other, yet each is due to the 
action of the one object which is equally distinct from leaf and 
water. So one mind conceives of God as an enormously magni- 
fied man, another as an all-pervading spirit; but it is the action 
of the same God, on each mind, which produces these differing 
results. ‘That this is Dr. Carpenter’s view seems to be evident, 
when he says that each man’s idea of God is made by himself, 
in the same sense in which he makes his idea of his friend. 
God, therefore, is as truly a guide, outside of and distinct from 
ourselves, conversing with us, and able to hear and answer, as 
the friend whom we know in like manner only through the 
medium of imperfect and possibly misleading senses. But it is 
important to the perplexed men and women of this generation 
that the leaders of thought should speak quite clearly, when 
they touch on the highest subjects. If, as I believe, Dr. Car- 
penter means that each mind “ makes ”’ its own God, as the still 
water, the river, and the grass reflect the same sunlight in 
different ways,—that we can converse with him, and be guided 
by him, although our own nature modifies our conception of his 
will; then I venture, through you, to ask whether the descrip- 
tion of “a living personality, in sympathetic relation with his 
sentient offspring,” as “ neither more nor less than the believer's 
own idea of God,” is not open to misconception.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Leatherhead, July 25th. M. W. Mocarince. 


(To THE EpITor OF THE ‘“Sprcrator,’’] 

Sir,—Whilst fully admitting that the anthropomorphic idea of 
God presented in many parts of the Old Testament does not 
rise above the level of the age in which it was conceived, I 
may, perhaps, protest against one instance of it given by Dr. 
Carpenter in his letter. He speaks of Hebrew prophets and 
psalmists representing their anthropomorph “as taking 
pleasure in the destruction of his enemies,” even to the “ dash- 
ing of their little ones against the stones.” Surely this fiend- 
ish, though not uncommon emotion, is not represented in the 
137th Psalm as representing the feeling of the God of the 
Jew,—rather is it the revengeful cry of a heart, embittered, 
warped, and wrhkunanised for the time, by the torturing recol- 
lection of man’s inhumanity to man.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Kenwarton Rectory, July 27th. H. B. Purrton. 





———.. 


THE MINORITY MEMBER AT LEEDS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—Perhaps you will admit a small correction in your article 
on “ Mr. Bright and the Liverpool Election,” in to-day’s paper. 
Leeds is not one of the constituencies where “ the minority seat 
is filled by the candidate of the majority.” Mr. W. L. Jackson 
(a Conservative) is the minority Member, though Mr. Gladstow 
and Mr. Barran (for Mr. Gladstone was elected for Leeds befoe 
he was elected for Midlothian) polled a majority over Mr. Jak- 
son of nearly ten thousand. Your article indicates, therebre, 
correctly what Leeds ought to have done, not what it actzally 
did. Probably the Liberal leaders will be “ wider awake “next 
time, and will secure the minority Member, as well as th ma- 
jority Members,—that is, if there are any minority meanbers 
when another election comes round.—I am, Sir, &e. 
Witiiam Hrton. 
33 Sholebroke Avenue, Chapeltown Road, Leeds, July 24th. 


{To Tae EpiIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Srr,—Without questioning the conclusions of your argument 
on the coming Liverpool election, many persons wil probably 
hesitate to endorse the argument for general acceptance. It is 
most important that constituencies should be free at by- 
elections to register any change of view since the general 
election. Considerations such as you have urged in this case 
may hold good for some short period after the general election. 
But it does not seem desirable that in any case such a matter 
should be left to the sense of justice entertained by the political 
leaders of thought in any place at any given time. The injustice 
of reversing the minority vote at a general election by means 
of a majority vote at a by-election is patent enough; so 
patent, that it seems better to find arithmetical expression for 
it, than to leave it to the kindly consideration of men who feel 
bound to do the best they can for their own party. 

Will you be kind enough to find space for a suggested 
solution of the problem, which may be stated thus >—Let us 
suppose that at the general election there are 300 Liberal 
electors. They give two votes apiece, and distribute the 600 
votes equally among three Liberal candidates, who thus appear 
at the poll with 200 votes apiece. It needs only 200 Conserva- 
tive electors to place two Conservative candidates on an equality 
with the three Liberal candidates. The Liberal party will run. 
three candidates, if they can hope for a majority of more than: 
three to two at the poll. 1. The case where the majority wes 
so large that three Liberals were victorious at the genera! 
election need not be considered. This is provided for by an 
ordinary majority vote. Two cases remain,—(a), where one of 
the two majority Members resigns; (l), where the minority 
Member resigns. 2. () Is provided for by an ordinary majority 


vote. 3. (b) Would be placed on the same footing as at tho: 


general election, by requiring a majority of more than three to 


two for the election of a third majority Member, and failing. 


this, returning the candidate of the minority.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PERCIVAL JACKSON. 
King’s Teignton Vicarage, Newton-Abbot. 





POETRY. 
etches a 
PTAT LUX.” 

Worry and talk—and obstruct and bore— 
Make better men than yourselves your sport ; 
Down with the many, and up with the few; 
Yet which be the judge in the last resort, 

The people, or you ? 


English and Irish Wolff alike, 

Howling in type with their stale unrest ; 

Lords in a quake for the wrath to come; 

True aristocracy—rule of the best— 
Neither deaf, nor dumb. 


Watching your suicide, slow and sure, 

Quietly laughing with laughing Time, 

Sad for the great hearts worn and spent,. 

And sick with your baby-pantomime, 
But of strong intent. 


Boys of old were content to learn, 
When a master-wisdom thought and spoke ;: 
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Years are knowledge, and Faith is truth, 
When work has ripened to noble oak 
The sapling of youth. 


Modern boys but aspire to yelp 

Like bull-pups, promising (more or less), 

At the letter L., when their own is C., 

Till a slow-moved nation as one confess 
That the end must be. 


Masterful scorn grows deep and strong, 

Of the same farce night by night played out; 

For the bull-pup pipes in a spaniel’s note, 

When a C. puts L. to the right-about, 
According {o vote. 


“E pur si muove ;” from free to freer, 

Steered by the central Master-mind, 

Man on his march goes on to right, 

And the more that the Darkness frowns behind, 
The nearer is Light. 


Ye that work for the Master’s sake, 
Stand for the good, as ye hold it dear, 
For at every jibe and at every check 
Clearer the goal grows and more clear, 
And no neck-and-neck. 


Not yet many days can the Rights of Seif, 

Pleaded and cried for more and more, 

Force all the rights of others back, 

Not to be crushed as they sank before, 
Under steel and rack. 


“ Society ” drones her cuckoo-notes 

Shriller and feebler hour by hour, 

Vulgar ever, and ever wrong, 

Though puffed by a forty-horse journal power 
In their idle song. 


Little can Counsel think or do, 

But shrug its shoulders and pass you by, 

Leaving the force of Truth to win, 

And the great, strong Many to fructify, 
Where the strong begin. 


Yet, ye Churchills that sow the wind, 

Little almighties untaught to sow, 

Feel but the mock of a laugher’s rhyme,— 

Ware of sand-homes when the whirlwinds blow, 
And be wise in time. H. M. 





BOOKS. 
= 
ITALY AND HER INVADERS.* 

Tue names of Goth, Hun, and Vandal are very familiar to us. 
This is undoubtedly due to Gibbon’s great work, to which we 
instinctively turn when we wish to improve our acquaint- 
ance with the Barbarian invaders of Italy. Gibbon has told 
the story of the fall of the Roman Empire so admirably, 
that such volumes as those now before us might seem to hasty 
readers almost superfluous. The author, however, tells us that 
“itis the history of Italy primarily which he has endeavoured 
to set before the reader, the course of his narrative being pre- 
scribed by the successive appearances of the Barbarians upon 
the theatre of Italy.” To this subject he has mainly 
confined himself, and we shall find much in his pages for 
which we should look in vain in the Decline and Fall. His 
work is the result of great industry and research. It is also 
rendered as convenient as possible to the reader, being well fur- 
nished with maps illustrative of the history, and having a copious 
index. There is nothing, to our mind, savouring of pre- 
sumption in the hope of the author that he may number 
historical scholars among his audience. We do not doubt 
that his hope will be fulfilled. 

The period he has chosen is a most difficult and intricate one. 
It is, at the same time, one of great interest. In it were being 
laid the foundations of the modern world. The final victory of 
Christianity over Paganism was accomplished during these 
years. We encounter the famous names of Theodosius, of 
Alaric, Attila, Genseric, Stilicho, and Aetius. Unfortunately, 


* Italy and her Invaders, 376-476 A.D. By Thomas Hodgkin, B.A. Vols. L., IT. 
Oxford ; Clarendon Press, 





these great figures do not stand out so distinctly as we could 
wish. The part they respectively played and their relations to 
one another are by no means easily or clearly traced. The truth 
is, that there is but a very poor supply of material from which to 
work. Our authorities are vague and confused. With the general 
decay of all things literary, skilland aptitude for historical com- 
position seem to have almost died out. Such intellect as there 
was, liked to devote itself to tedious and unprofitable religious 
controversies. The consequence is that at times our plight is 
truly deplorable. The student has to grope his way through 
thick darkness, with the help of the feeblest of tapers. All this 
is very discouraging. It is not possible to evolve anything like 
a clear and connected narrative of the events of the fourth and 
fifth centuries A.D. As far as we can sce our author has done 
his best. He has certainly spared himself no trouble. He has 
made himself master of the original sources of the history 
of his period, and to each of his chapters he has prefixed 
a brief account of the authorities which we have read with 
interest. We can heartily sympathise with a man who has 
gone through all this drudgery, though it would appear, from 
what he says in his preface, to have been a congenial task. Every 
student knows very well how the interest of a subject grows upon 
him. This has evidently been Mr. Hodgkin’s case. He writes with 
spirit, like a man whose delight in his work never flags. © Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, no doubt, is a perfectly readable author, 
though his style is rather trying. But such writers as 
Zosimus, Eunapius, and Orosius are not attractive. <A 
scholar may get some pleasure out of Claudian's elegant, 
though rather monotonous, hexameters, but we are sure that 
nothing short of a strong sense of duty could make us read 
through his Praises of Stilicho, and his Third and Fourth Con- 
sulships of Honovrius. The barbarous names with which we are 
beset on all sides are enough to exasperate the students of 
Livy and Cicero. The decay, too, and degeneracy of the Roman 
world are sufficiently depressing. Even Gibbon’s eloquent pages 
often pall on us. There is something intensely melancholy in 
the story of the gradual humiliation of the great imperial city. 
The last Emperors are, for the most part, feeble and miser- 
able creatures. There is something ludicrous in hearing 
that two out of the last six subsided into provincial bishop- 
rics. It is quite a relief to get at last to the close of the 
wretched business, in the ten months’ reign of the boy of four- 
teen whom we know as Augustulus, really named Romulus by 
a strange irony of fate. 

In Gibbon’s work much remains obscure, or is told but im- 
per‘ectly. This, of course, was inevitable. Our author fills in 
the details. He has a good chapter on the internal organisa- 
tion of the Empire. The Emperor was by this time no longer 
simply the first of the citizens; he was an absolute despot with- 


out disguise. Under him was a vast official hierarchy. It had 
many grades, the chief being the “ illustres,” the “ spectabiles,”” 


the ‘clarissimi,” titles which Mr. Hodgkin regards as abont 
equivalent to our “right honourable,” “honourable,” and 
“worshipful.” Or it might, he thinks, be illustrated thus :— 
The ‘“illustres” answered to our cabinet ministers; the 
“spectabiles,” to our heads of departments, generals, and 
admirals; the “clarissimi,” to our governors of colonies, 
colonels, and captains in the Navy. In these elaborate 
titles of courtesy we see something quite alien to the spirit 
of old republican Rome. We are at the beginning of a new 
order of things. In many eases, the old names were re- 
tained, but the offices which they designated were of a very 
different character from those of former days. This is the period 
in which the title “ Count” has its origin from “comes,” a word 
which had passed into a usage unknown to the early age of 
the Empire, being nearly equivalent to our ‘“ commissioner.’” 
There had begun to be that minute division of offices with which 
we are familiar in modern life. In fact, European civilisation 
has borrowed many of its ideas and titles from the carefully 
graduated system of Roman imperialism in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. 

The poverty of our materials renders some of the leading 
actors in the scenes described in these volumes rather shadowy 
figures. Stilicho and Aetius, we know, were the great moving 
spirits of the time, and yet the career of both these men is very 
enigmatical. It is hard to say what were their precise relations, 
respectively, to Alaric and Attila. Both, we have good reason 
to believe, perished under a suspicion of treachery. Both had 
done great things, and stood very close to the throne. We 
connect their names with the expiring efforts of ‘the slowly- 
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fading mistress of the world.” Stilicho won a triumph over 
Alaric which, as far as we can judge, he might have made 
decisive. But it would seem that he did not choose to do so, 
and that he by no means looked on the Visigoth, as we are apt 
to do, as a merely barbarous invader and a foe to be crushed at all 
hazards. Stilicho, we must remember, was a Vandal by descent ; 
and Alaric had served in Rome’s armies, and was far from being a 
rude and ignorant barbarian. So again with Aetius. We cannot 
trace his figure at all distinctly, and his career and his end remain 
something of a puzzle tous. He had waged war successfully 
for many years on behalf of the Empire in Italy, Spain, Britain, 
and Gaul, and he had the great glory of pushing back Attila 
and his Huns from the walls of Orleans, and routing them with 
infinite slaughter in the memorable battle of Chalons. Mr. 
Hodgkin, we observe, is of opinion that the great fight took 
place not at Chalons-sur-Marne, as has usually been supposed, 
but somewhere in the plains in the neighbourhood of Troyes, 
then a place of considerable strategical importance, as the centre 
of a network of Roman roads. We should like to have known 
more of the man who rolled back the tide of Hunnish invasion, 
and finally vindicated the claim to Europe for the German and 
Latin, as against the Tartar race. Like Stilicho, Aetius might, 
it would seem to us, have followed up his victory more effectually. 
But there were friendly relations between him and the Hung, just 
as there were between Stilicho and the Goths. His son had been 
educated in Attila’s Court. Possibly, too, as our author suggests, 
he may have shrunk from driving the barbarian to bay. He 
was, we know, highly honoured, and was spoken of as ‘the last 
of the Romans.’’ It is shocking to think that such a man fella 
victim, as it seems certain he did, to the jealousy of the emperor 
for whom he had done such good service. 

We have in these volumes much interesting matter as to the 
various characteristics of the Goths, Huns, and Vandals. We 
are rather apt to think of them as all alike a parcel of 
savages, but this, of course, is a mistake. The Goth had 
once been the very type of a barbarian in Roman eyes, but 
he had now come into contact with Roman civilisation, and 
he was a Christian with the Arian belief. Mr. Hodgkin has 
given us a sketch of the work of Ulfilas, “a most potent 
personality,” as he calls him, whose noble efforts achieved in 
great part the conversion, with all its happy results, of the 
Teutonic nations, the Franks and the Saxons alone excepted. 
By the fifth century this had been accomplished, and the 
Goth no longer ranked among barbarians. His great King, 
Alaric, who thrice besieged Rome, was a generous and humane 
man, and inflicted no wanton injuries on the city, which in his 
heart he profoundly reverenced, though the words ‘ Penetrabis 
ad urbem,”” seem to have haunted his imagination, and to have 
prompted his march. The Hun, on the contrary, though, like 
the Goth, he had served in Rome’s armies, was a barbarian, 
and in the view of Ammianus Marcellinus, a barbarian of the 
most horrible and repulsive type. His ancestors (this is Mr. 
Hodgkin’s opinion, and comparative philology has as yet left 
it unassailed) were the men from whom the Chinese, in the 
third century B.C., strove to protect themselves by their 
famous wall. He could not even take the impress of civili- 
sation. Attila, the “ Scourge of God,” as the ecclesiastical writers 
always called him, was a heathen savage, though he lived amid 
the glitter of a certain wealth and splendour, and though he 
must have possessed singular powers of ruling and controlling 
men. His empire, if it may be so called, coincided, it would appear, 
pretty nearly with the modern Austrian Empire. It never, 
however, struck its roots deep, and it fell to pieces after his 
death. Indeed, we must look on Attila as little better than 
a destroyer, pure and simple. Mr. Hodgkin suggests a com- 
parison between him and Napoleon I. “The Hun led Scythia 
and Germany against Gaul, as the Corsican led Gaul and 
Germany against Russia in the fatal campaign of 1812.” The 
Hun, as we have seen, fortunately for the world, led his hosts 
to disaster. The comparison,as Mr. Hodgkin himself feels, be- 
tween “ the uncultured intellect of the Tartar chieftain and the 
highly developed brain of the Italian-Frenchman” is rather 
a lame one. One point about Attila deserves to be noted, as 
it gave rise to a striking incident. With all his fierce- 


ness and pride, he was quite capable of being inspired with 
a sentiment of reverent awe. That memorable interview 
by the Mincio between the Hun and Pope Leo IL, in 
which the earnest eloquence of the saintly Poutiff proved 
too powerful a spell for the invader, suggests many thoughts, 
and in it we may see a foreshadowing of the rise of that 





—_. 
mighty spiritual authority which was to be subsequently 
associated with the Pope-King of Rome. With the name of 
Attila, too, we must connect the Republic of Venice. The mul. 
titudes which fled from his invasion in 452 in the neighbour. 
hood of Aquileia found refuge, it is said, in the lagunes of the 
Adriatic. 

The Vandals are the subject of one of our author's longest 
chapters. Here we have the guidance of a fairly respectable 
writer, Procopius. The Vandals were akin to the Goths, but 
were a decidedly inferior people morally. ‘“ They were not so 
brave in war, and were more cruel after victory. They were, 
perhaps, more subtle-witted, and even more greedy of gain.” 
The great man of the Vandals, Genseric, or Gaiseric, as the 
name is more correctly. written, appears on the scene at 
the same time as Attila. He was even a more dangerous 
enemy than the Hun. He was more unscrupulous and wily, 
He would attack without any provocation. His fleets swept 
the Mediterranean, and he amused himself with piratical 
expeditions indiscriminately against Italy, Sicily, Illyria, and 
the Islands of the Algean. He made war and _ plundered 
with the utmost impartiality, bearing no special malice 
against his victims; and he did not so much as go through 
the hypocrisy of trying to find a pretext for these hostili- 
ties. Add to all this, he was a bigoted Arian, and a bitter 
perseentor of the orthodox Catholics. The familiar word 
“vandalism ” to denote senseless and brutal destructiveness, is 
due to the outrages perpetrated on these unhappy people. The 
wanton demolition of churches seems to have been a regular 
practice with the persecuting Vandal. It was Gaiseric who 
dared to pillage Rome, though he spared the buildings of the 
city. Once again Pope Leo met the invader with his intercession, 
and again he was successful, at least in some degree. Gaiseric 
eared only for booty, and there seems to have been none of the 
slaughter, and burning, and reckless destruction which we asso- 
ciate with “ vandalism.” ‘That work was to be reserved for the 
Byzantine, the Lombard, the Norman, the medieval Roman 
baron. We observe that our author has an ingenious modern 
comparison for Gaiseric. ‘Che Vandal chief reminds him of 
Bismarck. We hope the German statesman will take this as a 
compliment, as it is, no doubt, meant to be. 

We should like to have dwelt on Mr. Hodgkin’s last chapter, 
in which he discusses with much ability the causes of the fall of 
the Western Empire. But we must not venture on this wide 
subject. Foremost among those causes, he puts Christianity and 
slavery. The first was hopelessly antagonistic to the very 
root-idea of the Roman Commonwealth. ‘The wisest and most 
far-seeing emperors felt that here was a religion which would have 
all or nothing, and so “they hunted it into the Catacomb, to 
bar it from the throne.” The final substitution of Christianity 
for the old worship, and the accompanying growth of a priestly 
hierarchy and of monastic self-seclusion, undermined gradually 
the foundations on which the Empire had been built. Slavery, 
again, with the decline and extinction of a middle-class, sapped 
its strength in another direction. What our author has to say by 
way of comparing and contrasting Roman and American slavery 
is full of interest, and should be read attentively. In taking 
leave of him, we feel that we have made the acquaintance of a 
writer who, with prodigious industry and very considerable 
ability, has led us through an extremely difficult and a highly 
importaut period of history. We sincerely hope that he will 
have health and leisure to continue his valuable work. 





MR. LE FANU’S “PURCELL PAPERS.” * 

Tut Purcell Papers of Mr. Le Fanu, though some of his 
earliest, include also some of his most striking literary creations, 
and the interesting memoir which Mr. Graves has prefixed to 
these volumes, and the powerful fragments of Hibernian 
ballad published at the end of the second volume, give to them 
a great charm, for all who had learnt to appreciate Mr. 
Le Fanu’s genius. That the author of The Ifouse by the 
Churchyard and Unele Silas was a man of genius, we enter- 
tain no doubt. We should prefer to treat the former of these, 
which blends the eerie with the humorous more perfectly, per- 
haps, than any other of Mr. Le Fanu’s works, as his most 
characteristic book. Uncle Silas, remarkable as it is, seems 
to us very inferior, at least on the side of humour, probably 
even on the side of eeriness, to its predecessor; and even as 

* The Purcell Papers, Py the late Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu, Author of * Uncle 
Silas.” With a Memoir by Alfred Perceval Graves. 3 vols. London: Richard 
Bentley and Son. 
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regards its grimmest and most sardonic passages, it does not 
surpass that weird and singular story, Mark Wylder’s Hand. 
We have amongst the Purcell Papers the germ of Unele Silas. 
Indeed, the short story called, “ Passages in the Secret His- 
tory of an Irish Countess,” is in some respects even more im- 
pressively weird than the novel constructed on the same lines. 
But those who know already Mr. Le Fanu’s powerful novels, 
will turn with even greater interest to “ The Drunkard’s Dream,” 
«The Quare Gander,” and the ballads, than to the story which 
Mr. Le Fanu afterwards worked up into so artistic a 
form. We wish Mr. Graves had appended to these Pur- 
cell Papers the poem of “Shamus O’Brien,” to the genius 
of which he gives us Samuel Lover’s attestation, in his pre- 
fatory memoir. It would have increased greatly the value of 
these volumes,—since Lover's letter, without the text of the poem 
to which it refers, is almost out of place. The present writer 
has never come across the poem, and there must be many 
English readers of Mr. Le Fanu’s works who are in the same 
position. Judging by “ Phaudhrig Crohoore,” to which Mr. 
Graves tells us that “ Shamus O’Brien” is superior, the poem 
must be one of very great power and vivacity. ‘“ Phaudhrig 
Crohoore”’ is certainly superior to Sir Walter Scott's “ Young 
Lochinvar,” on which it was modelled. There is even more in 
it of life and character, more swing, more buoyancy; and 
yet “ Young Lochinvar” was certainly one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s happiest efforts in its kind,—a kind, however, not his 
highest. We will give our readers the latter part of “ Phaudhrig 
Crohoore,” from the point at which the priest is just going to 
marry Kathleen O’Brian to Crohoore’s rival :— 


“ An’ the priest was just beg’nin’ to read, whin the door 
Sprung back to the wall, and in walked Crohoore— 
Oh! Phaudhrig Crohoore was the broth of a boy, 
Aun’ he stood six foot eight, 
An’ his arm was as round as another man’s thigh, 
"Tis Phaudhrig was great— 

An’ he walked slowly up, watched by many a bright eye, 

As a black cloud moves on through the stars of the sky, 

An’ none sthrove to stop him, for Phaudhrig was great, 

Till he stood all alone, just apposit the sate 

Where O’Hanlon and Kathleen, his beautiful bride, 

Were sitting so illigant out side by side ; 

An’ he gave her one look that her heart almost broke, 

An’ he turned to O’Brien, her father, and spoke, 

An’ his voice, like the thunder, was deep, sthrong, and loud, 

An’ his eye shone like lightnin’ froin under the cloud : 

‘I didn’t come here like a tame, crawlin’ mouse, 

But I stand like a man in my inimy’s house ; 

In the field, on the road, Phaudhrig never knew fear, 

Of his foemen, an’ God knows he scorns it here ; 

So lave me at aise, for three minutes or four, 

To speak to the girl I'll never see more.’ 

An’ to Kathleen he turned, and his voice changed its tone, 

For he thought of the days when he called her his own, 

An’ his eye blazed like lightnin’ from under the cloud 

On his false-hearted girl, reproachful and proud, 

An’ says he: ‘ Kathleen bawn, is it thrue what I hear, 

That you marry of your free choice, without threat or fear ? 

If so, spake the word, an’ I'll turn and depart, 

Chated once, and once only by woman’s false heart.’ 

Oh! sorrow and love made the poor girl dumb, 

An’ she thried hard to spake, but the words wouldn't come, 

For the sound of his voice, as he stood there fornint her, 

Wint could on her heart as the night wind in winther, 

Aw’ the tears in her blue eyes stood trembling to flow, 

And pale was her cheek as the moonshine on snow ; 

Then the heart of bouid Phaudhrig swelled high in its place, 

For he knew, by one look in that beautiful face, 

That though sthrangers an’ foemen their pledged hands might 

sever, 

Her true heart was his, and his only, for ever. 

An’ he lifted his voice, like the agle’s hoarse call, 

An’ says Phaudhrig, ‘ She’s mine still, in spite of yez all!’ 

Then up jumped O tanlon, an’ a tall boy was he, 

An’ he looked on bould Phaudhrig as fierce as could be, 

Aw’ says he, ‘ By the hookey! before you go out, 

Bould Phaudhrig Crohoore, you must fight for a bout.’ 

Then Phaudhrig made answer, ‘Ul do my endeavour,’ 

An’ with one blow he stretched bould O'Hanlon for ever. 

In his arms he took Kathleen, an’ stepped to the door ; 

And he leaped on his horse, and flung her before ; 

An’ they all were so bother’d, that not a man stirred 

Till the galloping hoofs on the pavement were heard, 

Then up they all started, like bees in the swarm, 

An’ they riz a great shout, like the burst of a storm, 

An’ they roared, and they ran, and they shouted galore ; 

But Kathleen and Phaudhrig they never saw more.” 
The happy mixture of easy familiarity and an Ossianie kind of 
grandeur in this, the stateliness of the imagery which imme- 
diately succeeds the jocular endearments lavished on Phaudhrig 
Crohoore by the ballad-writer, give this ballad a very unique 
effect. After saying that he was “the broth of a boy.” to de- 
scribe his march up the room thus,— 





“ An’ he walked slowly up, watched by many a bright eye, 

As a black cloud moves on through the stars of the sky, 
conveys marvellously that peculiar impression of an easy, hare- 
brained heroism,—not pseudo-heroism, but heroism of the kind 
that endears itself to the popular mind because it leaps before 
it looks,—which the Celtic genius loves best. 

Mr. Le Fanu’s humour was rich and spontaneous, but it did 
not prove so durable a quality of his literary work as his genius 
for the weird, to which it presented so vivid a contrast. We 
know nothing better of its kind in our literature than the broad 
effects of this contrast in The House by the Churchyard ; 
but it is evident that while his power in delineating weird effects 
was at the root of his genius, his humorous productiveness 
was more transient, and hardly maintained itself to the end. 
It was in the region of the weird that he gave both his first 
and his last sign of true genius. Mr. Graves tells us 
that “The Fortunes of Sir Robert Ardagh,” which was pub- 
lished as one of the Puvcell Papers, was his first published 
story, and certainly it contains one touch of very singular 
power in his own especial line. When Sir Robert, apparently 
in perfect health, has assured his wife and her sisters that he 
cannot survive the next hour, and after taking farewell of them 
retires to his room, the three affrighted sisters all following him 
without his knowledge, Mr. Le Fanu describes the result as 
follows :— 

“ Lady D——, starting up, followed to the door, and saw him take 
a candle in the hall, and walk deliberately up the stairs. Stimulated 
by a feeling of horrible curiosity, she continued to follow him at a 
distance. She saw him enter his own private room, and heard him 
close and lock the door after him. Continuing to follow him as far 
as she could, she placed herself at the door of the chamber, as noise- 
lessly as possible, where after a little time she was joined by her 
two sisters, Lady Ardagh and Miss F- d. In breathless silence 
they listened to what should pass within. They distinctly heard Sir 
Robert pacing up and down the room for some time; and then, after 
a pause, a sound as if some one had thrown himself heavily upon the 
bed. At this moment, Lady D , forgetting that the door had been 
secured within, turned the handle for the purpose of entering, when 
some one from the inside, close to the door, said ‘ Hush! hush!’ The 
same lady, now much alarmed, knocked violently at the door; there 
was no answer. She knocked again more violently, with no further 
success. Lady Ardagh, now uttering « piercing shriek, sank in a 
swoon upon the floor. Three or four servants, alarmed by the noise, 
now hurried upstairs, and Lady Ardagh was carried apparently life- 
less to her own chamber. They then, after having knocked long and 
loudly in vain, applied themselves to forcing an entrance into Sir 
Robert’s room. After resisting some violent efforts, the door at 
length gave way, and all entered the room nearly together. There 
was a single candle burning upon a table at the far end of the apart- 
ment, and stretched upon the bed lay Sir Robert Ardagh. He was a 
corpse—the eyes were open—no convulsion had passed over the 
features, or distorted the limbs—it seemed as if the soul had sped 
from the body without a struggle to remain there.” 

The effect on the reader of that “ Hush! hush!" uttered close 
to the door, after Sir Robert Ardagh had thrown himself 
heavily on the bed, illustrates the sort of power which Mr. 
Le Fanu had in him, as well as any touch in his best 





novels. The same kind of power is shown in a much higher 
degree in “ The Drunkard’s Dream,” which strikes us as far the 
most powerful tale in these volumes. The singular dread felt by 
the drunkard of the landing-place, through which, in his vision, 
he had appeared to sink into the vaulted cave of despair, whence, 
on a promise to return, he received permission to go back for a 
season; the effort he made in his reformed life to repair the 
rotten planks of the landing, so as to prevent the catastrophe 
which he feared; the dread with which he dwelt daily on 
the necessity of passing this spot on his way to his work 
and back; and the catastrophe itself, when, in the middle 
of the night, after his relapse into intoxication, his wife 
sees another figure in the room beckoning him away to 
the open door, which is no sooner shut after them than she hears 
the crash of his falling body as it pitches on the fatal spot,—are all 
as marvellously powerful in their simplicity as is the picture of 
the evil place from which, “ only for a season,” he had been de- 
livered. Mr. Le Fanu never, in his most elaborate book, wrote 
anything more effective or more simple than *'The Drunkard’s 
Dream.” 
thing like equal effect, but on a subject less unique, in the re- 
markable description of the fierce and bloodthirsty bully and 
duellist Fitzgerald, in the crisis of his blood-thirst, as it is 
described in the tale called ‘* The Last Heir of Castle Connor.” 

"Lhe Purcell Papers, like all worthy monuments of genius,— 
and Mr. Le Fanu was that, though his genius touched the 
border of melodrama,—are welcome additions to our literature 


There is the same kind of power, used with some- 


There is a misprint in the preface, which Mr. Graves should 
rectify ina future edition. He tells us at p. xiv. that * Phaudhnig 
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Croohore” was written in 1837, when the author was twenty-three, 
and on p. xv. that it was printed in 1844, “ twelve years after its 
composition.” Is this a mistake for “seven years after its com- 
position,” or was the date 1837 a mistake, and did he really 
write this poem at the age of eighteen ? 





THE PUBLIC PICTURE GALLERIES OF EUROPE* 
Tus is a useful little book, inasmuch as it comprises in a small 
compass a short catalogue of the principal works in all the 
chief galleries of Europe, both the titles and the numbers of the 
pictures in the catalogues being given. In so far as the 
work attempts more than this—and half its pages are filled 
with a description, critical and biographical, of the history 
of painting—it is simply a poor reproduction of others’ 
work, neither very accurate in detail nor edifying in matter. 
To write even an abridged sketch of the rise and _pro- 
gress of Painting in the various countries of Europe, requires 
far more knowledge and research than can be gained by a 
yearly visit to Continental galleries, and Miss Thompson has, 
we think, been ill-advised in encumbering the really usefal 
matter of her book with a mass of undigested matter, frequently 
misleading and utterly unreadable. Not to go any further for 
examples of the style of this portion of the work, than the de- 
s:ription of English painting, which may be supposed to be that 
with which Miss Thompson is best acquainted, what good pur- 
pose can be served by such criticism as the following P— 

“ Reynolds’s power displayed itself in a fine appreciation of colour, 

‘and in a knowledge of the art of most gracefully posing a sitter, and 
very happily arranging the accessories of a portrait. No doubt, his 
drawing was weak, and in the extremities often quite neglected ; but 
his mastery of the brush, largeness of style, and cleverness of painting 
what he would not stay to define, sufficed in great measure to cover 
the defect. His style was particularly suited to express the delicate 
traits and unrivalled beauty of English women, especially of those 
belonging to our noble families.”’ 
Poor Sir Joshua! What would be his feelings, if he could read 
‘the above? Surely immortality of this kind would give him 
more pain than pleasure. Why, if he had been the Court 
photographer, Miss Thompson could scarcely have hit 
him harder. A little further on we learn that “ William 
Blake was the author of several poetical works, and, in 
order to illustrate them, made numerous drawings, most of 
which are extremely defective as works of art, although some 
display a curiously wild and original treatment of the subjects.” 
This is also a curiously wild and original criticism and descrip- 
tion of Blake, who was an artist by profession, not by chance, 
and who worked under Basire, the engraver, from his early 
youth; and because he did not get on with his fellow- 
apprentices, was employed by his master, as early as the 
age of fifteen, to make drawings for engravings of the in- 
terior of the various churches in and about London. His 
subsequent career was almost entirely that of an engraver 
and book illustrator, chiefly reproducing his own designs. 
However, shortly put, the significance of Blake’s work in 
the history of English Art is that he was the first of the 
pre-Raphaelites. He protested vehemently against Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s theory of breadth of treatment and generalisation of 
detail, and dwelt upon the necessity of making continually 
finished copies of Nature; even saying “that the difference be- 
t veen a good artist and a bad one is that the bad seems to copy 
a great deal, and the good one does copy agreat deal. To gene- 
ralise is to be an idiot, to particularise is the great distinction 
of merit.” 

The same sort of criticism which leaves out the vital 
quality in the master’s work may be noticed in the account 
of Spanish painting, where, in the course of three or four 
pages devoted to “Spain’s greatest master, Don Diego 
Velasquez,” his power as a colourist, quite the most essen- 
tial of his qualities, is never mentioned at all, as amongst his 
merits. Surely Miss Thompson must be aware that this 
artist was, before and above everything, a colourist. Per- 
haps it may be new to our author that the greatest colourist 
England has ever had, said of Velasquez and his work, that 
he (Sir Joshua Reynolds) “ was trying to do with great labour” 
what “ Velasquez did at once.” 

Without, however, entering into any more details as to the 
critical merits and demerits of this little work, which are, in- 
deed, not of its essence (for, as we have said, the bodily removal 
of the critical and descriptive portions would, in our opinion, 
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add to the value of the work as one of reference), let us 
point out one or two errors of statement and omission, that 
could be easily rectified in a future edition. First, Cimabue’s 
“principal achievement” is not “a series of frescoes in the 
south transept of the lower church at Assisi, where there ig 
also a Madonna of large size in fresco.” This may be more 
confidently asserted, because there is no series of frescoes by 
Cimabue in the place mentioned, his only work there 
being an enthronement of the Madonna, now almost wholly 
spoilt. Surely, in this instance, Miss Thompson must have 
made an exception to not mentioning “any picture which 
has not been seen and examined by herself,” as there is no 
similarity whatever between the work of Giotto’s pupils, 
Memmi and Gaddi, who painted the series (probably under 
Giotto’s directions), and that of Cimabue, the difference 
between the Byzantine manner of Cimabue and the naturalism 
of the shepherd-painter being startling in its intensity, con- 
sidering that the last was the pupil of the first-named artist. 
Second, Giotto’s skill as a sculptor is not “shown in the 
statues’ which adorn the Campanile at Florence, because 
Giotto never executed any statues. Miss Thompson here is 
thinking of a series of designs for the small bas-reliefs round the 
base of the tower, which Giotto prepared previous to his death, 
The statues above are by Andrea Pisano, and justly celebrated 
as some of his finest works. The only other statues on the 
Campanile are by Donatello. 

In the catalogue of the principal works in the Uffizi Gallery 
the magnificent “ St. Sebastian,” by Sodoma, has been 
omitted, though its representation in outline is given in another 
place, in one of the small sketches which adorn the book. The 
picture of the “ Agony in the Garden,” put down as attributed 
to Giotto, has been for two or three years known to be by 
“Lorenzo Monaco.” Sandro Botticelli’s ‘“ Fortitude” is 
wrongly described as “ Force,” and there is an omission of 
several other pictures of considerable interest. In the catalogue 
of the Moretz-Kapelle at Niirnberg, the two pictures assigned to 
A. Durer are by later hands, and of far inferior merit to any 
of that artist’s work to whom they are ascribed; and there are 
other works erroneously assigned to him in the German Museum 
of the same town. The only genuine one of these is that 
1348, generally known as the “ Portrait of the Burgomaster.” 
We must mention one more criticism of Miss Thompson, this 
time of the Italian master, Tintoretto. After saying of this 
master that the small works in the Ducal Palace are better than 
the larger in quality of workmanship, the author proceeds, 
speaking of the great compositions in the Scuola San Rocco :— 

“They have little or no claim to beauty of colour. The painter’s 
power of drawing the human form in every attitude is indisputable, 
exemplified, as it is here, by the energetic action which characterises 
almost every figure. To a student of the present day, this predomin- 
ance of action is incompatible with the repose and dignity which 
many of the subjects require. A most noticeable instance is afforded 
by the excessi ve noise, movement, and bustle displayed in the ‘ Last 
Supper.’ The ‘ Pool of Bethesda’ and the ‘ Brazen Serpent,’ among 
others, exhibit a confusion of figures in every variety of contortion. 
One of the best is the ‘ Assumption,’ on the ground-floor. The most 
famous is the ‘ Crucifixion,’ in the Sala dell Albergo, on the second- 
floor, a crowded composition, containing all the incidents of the 
narrative.” 


Of this extraordinary paragraph it is difficult to speak with 
adequate patience, and yet a few words must be said. The 
reason for Miss Thompson’s preference of the quality of 
workmanship in the small pictures of the Ducal Palace is easily 
explained, as those works have been repainted pretty well 
throughout, and are now nice and new-looking ; but her asser- 
tions about the San Rocco pictures can hardly be more 
than dismally smiled at. ‘The ‘“ Assumption,” on the 
ground-floor, which is described in the above quotation, is 
the only work in that room which has been much restored, and 
it was only an accident which prevented the two and twenty 
being retouched, as they were all taken down for the purpose. 
However, as Mr. Osler, in his life of Tintoretto, says, “'The 
man providentially died, and only one was spoiled,”—the 
“ Assumption.” Of the assertion as to the lack of colour- 
beauty, we can say nothing, for, as Ruskin says, an eye for colour 
is as definitely denied to some people as an ear for music; 
but we close our review with one sentence from our greatest 
Art critic, which may, perhaps, make Miss Thompson look a 
little more carefully into Tintoretto’s large works, before she 
reiterates her statements as to their deficiencies in quality of 
workmanship and other merits :—‘ The ‘ Paradise’ of Tintoret, 
his largest work, and the most wonderful piece of manly and 
masterly oil-painting in the world.” 
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TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS.* 

Tr seems almost a work of supererogation to tell the habitual 
novel-reader that a novel which is by the author of Ihr. Smith 
and Cousins, and which is published by Messrs. Blackwood, is 
clever, readable, and above the average run of novels. The 
work before us has all these merits, and also that of being 
pleasant, wholesome in tone, and free from any stain of the 
coarseness, vulgarity, and immorality which spoils many of the 
«lever novels of the day. Furthermore, the author is not 
ashamed to show that she believes religious principle to be the 
true source of strength that enables any one to live a brave 
and unselfish life; and yet she manages to make this belief of 
hers apparent without the least touch of “ goodiness,’’ and 
without giving her work any kind of resemblance to a religious 
novel. Notwithstanding all this, however, the book is neither 
faultless, nor yet as good as we have a right to expect, from the 
evident abilities of the writer. We complain most of her 
management of the chief incidents on which the story depends. 
There are not enough of them, and those few are very impro- 
bable. For a trifling incompatibility of temper, a young lady 
is exiled from home to a farm-house thirty miles off; there she 
lives for months, and when she breaks a blood-vessel, and is 
dangerously ill, not one of her family go near her,—not even the 
stepmother, who is always bent upon keeping up appearances. 
Yet the slightness of the domestic jar which caused this exile is 
proved by the fact that the young lady (after being kept 
at the farm till some way into the second volume) returns 
to her own people, and lives very happily with them during 
the rest of the book. Is not this strained and unnatural ? 
Take the behaviour of the hero, again. At an early period of 
the story he falls desperately in love, gets engaged, and knows 
that the young lady returns his affection. He leaves her for 
what is really no reason at all, and stays away for a long time, 
although he might quite well have returned and been happily 
matried at any moment. Then—just as he is at last going 
back to her—a man, whom he knows nothing about, tells a lie 
about her, and calls her crazy ; upon which, the lover instantly 
rushes off to the East for the next five years. This is hardly 
how ordinary human nature acts in such circumstances. 

Then we have to complain that things want to be kept 
moving a little more,—that more action would improve the 
vitality of the story, in one or two places. Possibly Miss Wal- 
ford has a horror of what is common-place and hackneyed, and 
hopes to escape from this by having few incidents, and making 
them far-fetched aud unlike those of any other author. But 
she should remember that hinges are very common-place 
articles, yet that they are necessary for doors to turn upon; 
and that if you despise hinges, you must choose between stay- 
ing in one room always—which becomes monotonous—and 
having recourse to violent and inconvenient means of getting 
your door open when you want to go out. Much of the art of 
a good novelist lies in knowing how to use ordinary incidents 
in sufficient abundance to prevent stagnation, and having the 
skill to make them occur in a natural sequence and appear 
interesting. 

For Miss Walford’s character-drawing we have nothing but 
praise. Readers of her previous novels know the power she 
has of entering into and describing the goings-on of girls of all 
ages, from childhood to womanhood, in their every-day home 
life; and this power is shown again in the delineation of the 
“troublesome daughters ” who give the name to the book. To 
our mind, however, the best portrait (and an excellent one it is) 
in this work is the stepmother, Lady Olivia, the well-bred, 
agreeable woman of the world, who is far too selfish to be able 
to love any one else; whose only idea of what was necessary for 
her son’s education was that he should be finely dressed, able to 
hold up his head and answer back when spoken to, and make 
friends with noblemen’s sons ; and whose only grievance against 
him when grown up is that he never talks about and parades 
his fine place,—never “takes any pride in his ancestral 
seat.” To her, “ listeners and correspondents are always indis- 
pensable ;” so, of course, she adores society, and enters with 
keen zest on the task of bringing out and marrying off her step- 
daughters, because it is an occupation that will keep her much 
before the eyes of her fellow-creatures,—make clothes and shop- 
ping a constant matter of importance, and secure unfailing 
topics for the indispensable “listeners and correspondents.” 
Being herself a lady, she has a keen nose for vulgarity, and dis- 
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tinguishes skilfully between the Charles Newbattles—who 

though poor and dowdy, are gentlefolks, and haye real worth 
and good qualities which she cannot help recognising—and the 
Maclures, who are mere underbred, ordinary toadies. Both 
alike she considers undesirable to call upon in London; but cf 
the former she says that though not desirable as acynaintances, 
they yet are very good as friends ; whereas of the latter she says 
that they are not to be tolerated at all in either capacity. True, 
however, to her worldly principles, she swallows down her 
hatred of vulgarity for a while when there is a sufficient reason 
for doing so, i.e., the pursuit of a rich parveny as a husband for 
one of her step-daughters. He, too—not only a snob, but what 
is far worse, a cad—is well drawn. As such people exist 
amongst us, it is well that they should occasionally see them- 
selves in print,—but do the originals ever recognise their own 
likenesses, we wonder ? 

All the minor characters are also very good,—the governess, 
the poor relations, the abigail, and the outsider, who attends a 
wedding with a half-expectation of being best man, and then 
finds no “niche” for himself, until the French governess per- 
ceives his situation, and takes him in to breakfast. 

There are too many Scotticisms in places to suit the ignorant 
English reader, who can only guess doubtfully by the context at 
the meaning of such words as “couthy,” “ bield,” “daikert,”’ 
“hait,” “whyripes,” “ peyvee,” &c. And, in conclusion, we 
would observe that a pronoun should relate to the last noun. 
Consequently, when we read that “he would take up a book 
and laugh over its absurdities, rather than attend to her con- 
versation,”’ we naturally refer “her” to the last female men- 
tioned—i.e., “the beauty”—whereas the pronoun really relates 
to quite another person. As the same kind of fault occurs in 
another place also, we think it well to draw the author’s atten- 
tion to it. 





MAHAFFY’S GREEK LITERATURE.* 

It is a pity that a work so admirable in many respects as this 
is should be marred by fault of omission and commission 
which a little extra care on the author's part might have easily 
supplied or avoided. But Mr. Mahaffy, it seems, had no 
adequate leisure to spare for revising the sheets of his work, and 
the work, in consequence, has suffered proportionately. It is 
still, we are glad and eager to say, an excellent work on the 
whole, and beyond all doubt the best history of Classical Greek 
literature that has hitherto been published in English. All the 
more vexed, therefore, do we feel that the larger part of the 
comments, which we shall make upon it, must take the form of 
depreciation; and all the more necessary is it that we should 
put on record, before making them, a strongly-worded recog- 
nition of the very great merits which it displays. We do not, 
indeed, find anything in it to induce us to alter the opinion 
which we had previously formed of Mr. Mahaffy’s scholar- 
ship. But there are other qualities of far 
sequence to a writer of history than mere scholarship, 
even in cases where scholarship might appear to be a 
matter of supreme importance. Grote’s famous history is 
sufficient of itself to establish the truth of this proposition, and 
we do not rate Mr. Mahaffy’s scholarship as more than equal, 
if equal, indeed, it be, to that of Grote. But all deficiencies 
which the curious eye of a minute philologist might discern in 
these volumes, are more than counter-balanced by their great 
and obvious merits. Mr. Mahaffy has read most extensively, 
and his work abounds in marks of erudition; but he is not the 
slave of his own learning, and he moves as lightly under his 
self-imposed burden as the Roman soldier in Virgil,— 


more con- 


“ Injusto sub fasce viam qui carpit.” 
There is nothing, in fact, more remarkable and praiseworthy in 
this book than the fire and energy which animate it through- 
out. The spirited narrative never flags, except when the author 
is dealing with such impracticable topics as the obscure 
and feeble after-growths which followed the main harvest 
of Hellenic genius in every department of literature. And 
this welcome liveliness is not a little aided by the freshness 


and independence of Mr. Mahaffy’s literary judgments. 
We do not always agree with these judgments. We 


think, e.g., that Euripides is over-praised, and that Pindar 
is under-rated. Nor would it be difficult, especially in 
Pindar’s case, to justify our opinions. But we have obviously 
no space for doing anything of the sort, and we must con‘ine 
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ourselves to the more pressing task of noticing matters which 
may fairly be held to stand aloof from mere differences of 
opinion. Before doing so, we would again repeat the ungrudg- 
ing praise which we are anxious to give to this book as a 
whole. If we were to select any part of it for especial com- 
mendation, it would be the way in which the author has 
handled the three chief historians of Greece. We are particularly 
pleased with his view of Xenophon, and the more so, perhaps, 
because it bears out very completely, in a sober and quiet 
manner, the brusque and cavalier verdict which we recently 
passed upon an essay on this author in ZHellenica. The lyric 
writers, also, always excepting Pindar, seem to be admirably 
treated by Mr. Mahaffy; and we may say the same, with some 
abatement, of the Orators. Aristotle and Plato, again, have as 
much justice done to them as was possible in a work of this 
kind; and if keen Aristotelians and Platonists feel aggrieved 
at the comparatively shallow way in which their respective 
favourites are treated, others will feel that this comparative 
shallowness was all but inevitable, and the general reader will 
be rather pleased than not at the freedom with which Mr. 
Mahaffy approaches these august names, and at the boldness 
and originality of his remarks upon their foibles. 

We must now turn to the less pleasing part of our task, and 
address ourselves deliberately to fault-finding. As regards the 
spelling of Greek proper names, Mr. Mahaffy adopts a compro- 
mise ; but how he can logically justify ‘“‘ Kimon”’ side by side 
with “ Alcibiades” is more than we can guess. He thinks, 
indeed, that the whole matter is really of little importance, 
and it happens that we differ from him here. But he has 
given us the measure of his capacity for dealing with points 
of pure philology in the following—we are sorry to call it— 
characteristic sentence :—‘ I choose to write rythm, on phoneti- 
eal principles; and I wish [ had been bold enough to write 
rye antl retoric; but no word is so ugly as rhythm.” Well, to 
a scholars eye, if not to his ear, rythin is certainly uglier. But 
waiving this, what, in the name of all “ rackers of orthography,” 
has ryme to do dans cette galere? “ Rime” we know, and if Mr. 
Mahaffy had chosen this good old form of the word, we should 
have left him to fight it out with usage. But “ryme” is a 
thing of naught, and so, we take it, is spelling on “ phonetic 
principles.” The * Classical purism” (save the mark !) which 
gives us A/schulos for Aeschylus is, as we have urged 
in these columns ad nauseam, a silly and disagreeable 
“fad,” but “phonetic principles” are worse than a “ fad.” 
We would apply to them the phrase with which the 
late Lord Derby branded English hexameters, and call 
them a “pestilent heresy,” but we think that even such a 
term as this is hardly strong enough. The Queen’s English 
ought to be guarded with as much jealousy as the Queen’s 
mintage; and we look upon Mr. Pitman, of Bath, and his ad- 
herents, as guilty of as flat burglary as ever frighted Dog- 
berry. Nothing has ever astonished us more than the fact that 
the foremost philologist in England, Professor Max Miller, 
should find it in his heart to thrust the wgis of his great name 
and authority in front of this forgetive felony. But would he, 
or would even the arch coiner Pitman himself, give his imprim- 
atur to the rye which Mr. Mahaffy’s cowardice alone prevented 
him from printirg ? 

The order in which the authors are placed in this book has 
been adopted, the author tells us, after careful consideration, 
and the method of separating the poetry from the prose is now 
generally adopted by the Germans. We have nothing to say 
against either of these arrangements, and the liberty of treating 
writers of the same epoch in the way which he finds most con- 
venient and suggestive is a liberty which Mr. Mahaffy has an 
incontestable right to claim. But we must assert, and assert 
very strongly, that the form of Mr. Mahaffy’s book imperatively 
requires the addition of a full chronological table of the authors 
whom he deals with, and we regard the absence of such a 
table as a very serious omission. Omissions almost equally 
serious we are sorry to notice in the bibliographical 
portions of this book, and in justice to ourselves, as well as to 
Mr. Mahatty, we must, at the risk of being tedious, notice one 


or two of these. The “ English reader,” then, of Theocritus, is 


told that in addition to Bishop Wordsworth’s Latin Com- 
mentary, he has a handy but too brief edition by Mr. F. A. 
Paley! Why, then, is the English reader not informed that 
Mr. Kynaston has provided him with an edition quite as handy 
and much more useful than Mr. Paley’s 2 If such English edi- 
tions of Sophocles as those by Blaydes and Campbell are 





thought worth mentioning, why omit to notice Linwood’s? 
What is the use, too, of telling a “ younger student ” that in our 
own day Dale—‘ whose book I have in vain endeavoured to find” 
—has translated Sophocles ? And although Mr. Mahaffy speaks 
of an edition of Sophocles by presumably the same Dale, that isa 
book which we, at all events, have never met with. Why, 
again, should Mr. Mahaffy think it worth while to notice 
Haak and Duker’s edition of Thucydides, and omit all mention 
of what is unquestionably the best edition of that historian, 
viz., Kriiger’s. Why, again, notice only the comparatively feeble 
versions of this author that have appeared in Italian and Eng. 
lish, and say nothing about the lively and, for a Frenchman, 
very accurate version by Zevort, and the exceedingly good Ger- 
man translation by G. Bbhme? We might multiply these 
queries indefinitely, and lave no hesitation in saying that the 
bibliographical parts of Mr. Mahafty’s work require most care- 
ful revision,—for in addition to omissions of the kind that 
we have noticed, he only too frequently names with approval 
works which we do not merely think, but know to be of no use 
or profit to younger students, or indeed to any one else. 

We have done now with carping, and although an ex- 
perienced scholar will occasionally be shocked and occasionally 
amused by the curious judgments which Mr. Mahaffy’s indepen- 
dent mind and vivacious genius lead him to pronounce, there 
are, we think, very few scholars in England who will not be 
pleased with his book, and no “ younger students” who will 
not find it indispensable. 
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Path and Goal; a Discussion on the Elements of Civilisation and the 
Conditions of Happiness. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D., M.A. (Long- 
mans.)—Gabriel de Mondoza, the descendant of a family of Spanish 
Jews, whose object it has been to “weld the conceptions of the 
Scriptures and of Hellenism into one homogeneous design,” collects 
at his house a company which represents every kind of belief held by 
civilised man, and every kind of unbelief as well. The represen- 
tatives of Christianity are Hubert Gregorius and Arthur Bergholt, 
both professors of Biblical criticism; Noel Abington, a latitudin- 
arian; Percy Humphry, an orthodox theologian; and Reginald 
Mortimer, who, “althougha dignitary of the Church, could scarcely 
be designated otherwise than a nominal Christian.’”? Raphael Gideon 
and Emanuel Panini represent respectively the old and new schools 
of Jewish thought. Brahmanism, Buddhism, Islam, Parseeism, have 
their champions. Erasmus Hermes is “an uncompromising admirer 
of Greek culture,’ and Walther Altinghausen is the spokesman of 
Materialism. These hold a series of very interesting discussions, in 
which the host, the Christian advocates, the champion of Hellenism, 
andthe Materialist are the chief spokesmen. The host reads, by way of 
preface or text for the discussion that is to follow, a new translation 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes, and the first debate has for its subject 
“The Cynic and the Stoic.” This and the two following chapters, 
which are respectively headed “The Stoic and the Christian’ and 
“[Epicurus and Darwinism,” are, in our judgment, the most interest- 
ing and valuable parts of the volume. Philosophy and the Gospel are 
compared and contrasted, the effect of the speeches of the antagonists 
being to produce a very fair representation of the question. When 
the balance is held by the host between the rival disputants, the effect 
is excellent ; when the host, in his turn, ceases to arbitrate and begins 
to teach, we are unsatisfied. The “ path’? is cleared with more or less 
success; the “e@oal” remains obscure. In the latter chapters, the dis- 
cussion on “ Pessimism’? is noteworthy. Generally, the debate is 
managed with skill, though the professors of the Oriental theosophies 
do not sufficiently hold their own against the disputants from the 
West. On the whole, this is a book in which great learning and 
thought, always acute and often profound, are presented to the 
reader in an attractive form. 

The Religious Condition of Christendom, edited by the Rev. ds 
Murray Mitchell, M.A., LL.D. (Ilodder and Stoughton), is a volume 
containing “a Series of Papers Presented to the Seventh Genera} 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, held in Basle, 1879.’’ Many 
of these papers are interesting. From some opinions stated, of 
course, we should express a decided dissent; but, on the whole, our 
impression would be that a decided advance in liberality and breadth 
of thought has been made since the day, which must now be fully 
thirty years ago, when the ‘‘ Evangelical Alliance” first came inte 
existence. 

Memoirs of a Cynic. Edited by William Gilbert. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—The Cynic seems to have been driven into his better 
philosophy by dwelling on the iniquities of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, who drew a very large income from a very miserable 
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and disreputable district. Is it of any use to disinter these abuses 
of the past? And is it just to set them forth for the reprobation of 
the reader, without making it perfectly clear that there has been a 
very great change? Any person not bringing to the perusal of this 
book a previous knowledge of what has happened during the 
last forty years with regard to ecclesiastical endowments 
generally, and specially with regard to the capitular body of 
Westminster, would probably draw very false inferences from 
this book, and would certainly have a grossly exaggerated idea 
of their income. And this error would be confirmed by the fact that 
references to quite recent events—as, for instance, to the Pea- 
body Buildings—are mixed up with the argument. Is it true, by 
the way, that the trustees of the Bluecoat School refused £600,000 
for their house and grounds in Newgate Street ? Our impression is 
that they would have been glad to take it, but that the company’s 
railway scheme fell through. And if they did refuse it, they did so 
because they hoped to get more. It is hard to call what, at the 
worst, isa mistaken zeal for the benefit of the charity, ‘a gross abuse 
of charitable funds.” The book, on the whole, is somewhat tedious, 
though relieved now and then by graphic touches of description. 
It is written in indifferent English, and must surely have received but 
little care from the editor. How could Mr. Gilbert have passed such 
an expression as “ this might account for the apathy he held us in 2” 

Studies in Religion under German Masters, By J. Frederick 
Smith. (Williams and Norgate.)—The subjects of Mr. J. F, Smith’s 
Essays are Franck, Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Lang. A few sen- 
tences from the essay on Franck will best explain the view which he 
takes of his subject :—‘ Emerson has said ‘ Historical Christianity’ 
dwells with noxious exaggeration about the person of Jesus. The 
soul knows no persons. I'vanck was one of these men of original 
spiritual power. His books overflow with faith and joy in his Christ. 
But then this Christ is not Matthew’s, or Mark’s Jesus, but Paul's 
Son of God, John’s Logos, Spinoza’s Eternal Wisdom.” The 
“Masters” are all, in their way, teachers of an undogmatic, non- 
historical Christianity. Mr. Smith’s analysis of their philosophy, 
interspersed as it is with brief notices of their various personalities, is 
instructive and interesting, and such as we may appreciate, without 
accepting the position which it takes up. The test question to put to any 
teacher of this neo-Christianity is, “‘ What about the Resurrection of 
Christ ?”’ If that is not accepted, then the ground is so entirely 
shifted from that of the faith on which Christendom is founded, that 
it can only be in a figure of speech that the old name is retained. 
Mr. Smith says, “Paul’s Epistles are full of his Christ, and are 
almost without Jesus of Nazareth.” But their most vehement asser- 
tion is that the man Christ rose from the dead. Take that away, 
and he thought the Gospel not worth having. We do not under- 
stand what Mr. Smith says about Gocthe. ‘‘ Another remarkable 
effect of Gocthe’s religion was his self-renunciation. Great in- 
justice is done Goethe, when he is spoken of as a refined sensualist 
and a cultivated lover of pleasure. The truth is, and his works more 
than his words attest it, he lived a life of severe self-restraint and re- 
nunciation.” Well, if that is so, either all the biographies are false, or 
we must reconstruct not only our religious belief, but also our morality. 
“Being as a little child, he was able to see the kingdom of heaven 
open before him in God’s Word, and to enter into it.’”’ This seems to 
us pernicious nonsense. Whatever we may belicve or not believe, 
do not let us have this double-dealing with simple facts of purity 
and faith. 

Hubbard’s Right-Hand Record and Newspaper Directory (H. P. 
Hubbard, New Haven, Conn.) is a complete list of all American 
newspapers, and all the leading newspapers in the world. The infor- 
mation about non-American newspapers is very slight and imperfect. 
On the other hand, the catalogue of those published in the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada seems to be, as far as we can 
judge, very full and complete. And certainly both the totals and the 
details are somewhat amazing. There are, it seems, between eight 
and nine hundred dailies, and more than cight thousand “weekly, 
tri-weekly, and semi-weekly journals, in the United States and Terri- 
tories.” New York has one hundred and thirteen of the former and 
eight hundred and forty-seven of the latter. 
gate circulation of three millions and a half. The total circulation is 
something less than thirteen millions, and the monthly and semi- 
monthly papers add between three and four millions more. The 


These claim an aggre- 


smallest places seem to support their journal, which has a circulation 
Sometimes exceeding the number of inhabitants. Snohomish, in 
Washington Territory, for instance, has its Northern Star, which 
circulates its 450 among 300 inhabitants. The 258 inhabitants of 
Whatcom, in the same Territory, require the same number of the 
Rellingham Bay Mail. But 450 scems the conventional expression 
for a minimum. Many of these literary beings are, it would seem, 
short-lived. In a page of addenda, made necessary by changes 
since the bulk of the volume was set up in type, 12 journals appear 
with the mournful word “dead” opposite their names. Wilkesbarre, 
in Virginia, for instance, is the poorer by the loss of the Plain Dealer, 
although it had, or claimed, a circulation of 5,000. 





An Essay on the Scriptural Doctrine of Immortality. By the Rev. 
James Challis. (Rivingtons.)—We must confess that, having given 
not a little careful attention to Professor Challis’s treatise, we have 
not had the success in understanding it that we should have wished. 
It seems to us that his method of argument is clearer in appearance 
than in fact. In any case, a good summary and sketch of the reason- 
ing would have been very welcome. But we see so much of his 
drift as to be able to express our sympathy with his views and aims. 
Professor Challis thinks “that the passages of Scripture which un- 
equivocally declare the salvation of all men are comparatively un- 
attended to, whilst belief is generally expressed in those supposed to 
be of opposite import.” His object is to show that the latter may be 
interpreted in such a way as to make them harmonise with the 
former, while in his argument he has endeavoured to keep closely to 
“the rules of induction which have conducted to such signal dis- 
coveries in natural philosophy, and to refrain from accepting any 
influence which the Scriptural data did not justify.’ We can only 
regret that this teaching has not been put into a shape which will 
generally commend it to average readers. 

Croker’s Boswell, and Boswell : Studies in the Life of Johnson. By 
Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Fitzgerald has 
expended, we will not say wasted, a vast amount of labour and in- 
genuity on his subject. The result is a book which will be judged to 
be interesting or uninteresting, according to the taste of its readers. 
The trouble of dipping into it here and there will certainly be repaid. 
The subject is often interesting, and Mr. Fitzgerald has illustrated it 
with a variety of curious information. But to read the book through 
would task a patience of more than average endurance. Looking into 
it somewhat vaguely and cursorily, we have noted one thing in which 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s argument seems to fail. It concerns the matter 
of who was Dr. Johnson's tutor. The question is when Adams 
took Jordan’s place as tutor of Pembroke. He was appointed to a 
living in March, 1729, and his fellowship was filled up in December 
in 1730. “If he did not vacate his fellowship till December, 
1730, we may fairly assume that he continued to perform the 
duties.” But is this assumption fair? What would be the course 
of things now, if a tutor accepted a living in March? He would hold 
his tutorship, there is no doubt, until the Long Vacation, but would 
then cease to reside. But his fellowship would continue for what is 
salled the “year of grace,” a period allowed for this, among other 
reasons, that the holder may have a locus poenilentiae, if he finds that 
the living does not suit him as well as the college. The fellowship 
would be vacant in the following March, and would be filled up at 
the next yearly-time, Domus, we presume, meanwhile receiving its 
emoluments. But it would be unusual to keep the tutorship for a 
year and nine months after accepting the living. Commonly, how 
ever, Mr. Fitzgerald seems to make his points good. 

The Cobham Journals, (Stanford.)—Miss Caroline Molesworth 
made observations on temperature, atmospheric phenomena, the 
flowering of plants, ripening of fruit, &¢., during many vears, at 
Cobham Lodge, near Esher. Of these records, Miss Eleanor A. 
Ormerod (who dedicates the volume to the President and Fellows of 
the Meteorological Society, as their “ first Lady-Fellow’’) has edited 
those that relate to the years 1825-1850. Miss Molesworth was a 
careful and conscientious observer, distinguishing between first and 
second-hand knowledge. We notice in the preface an allusion to the 
longevity of General Felix Buckley, who, having served at the battle 
of Culloden, survived until 1823. 

The Three Witnesses; or, Scepticism Met by Fact. By Stephen 
Jenner, M.A. (longmans.)—As Paley has compared, in his well- 
known work, the ‘‘ Horw Paulini,” the Epistles of St. Paul with what 
is recorded of him in the “ Acts,” so here the author takes the 
Epistles of St. Peter, St. James, and St. John, and tries to show by a 
careful analysis that both in doctrine and style they are what might 
have been expected, from what we know of these three Apostles from 
the Gospels and the “ Acts.’ In the case of St. Peter, the materials 
are fairly abundant; in the case of the other two, they are, it must 
be admitted, rather scanty. As in Paley’s work, so here the force of 
the argument lies of course in latent and undesigned coincidences, 
several of which may, the author thinks, be traced between the 
preaching of St. Peter, as recorded in the “ Acts,” and his Epistles. 
St. Peter's style, he notes, is what we should expect of an untrained 
man of strong natural impulses. Ile does not reason, as St. Paul 
does. St.John has a marked individuality, and this comes out in his 
Epistle, in which he speaks more to the heart than to the head. Of 
St. James but very little is told us, and we have no means of tracing 
any connection between his Epistle and the records of the Gospels 
and of the “ Acts.” Contrary to the usual opinion, the author attri- 
butes the Epistle which bears his name to the brother of St. John, 
and thinks he sees evidence in it of a transition period, when many of the 
new converts were still thoroughly Jewish in their ideas and concep- 
tions of worship. The line of thought worked out in this little book 
quite deserves attention, and the author may fairly claim some origin- 


ality for it. 
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A Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse. By George Glenny. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—The flower garden, the fruit garden, and 
the frame garden are discussed in the first three chapters of this 
useful garden manual. Then we find concise accounts of garden 
tools, garden operations, garden recipes, and lists of desirable flowers; 
plants, fruits, and seeds. Mr. Glenny writes with emphasis, brevity, 
and clearness. His instructions insist, for the most part, on those 
points in gardening practice which have been sanctioned by long and 
successful experience. The common errors which amateur gardeners 
make are here noted and corrected, and each month’s work is duly 
set out in order; but we ought not to refrain from observing that 
some of the most useful recent introductions, both in the way of garden 
machines and of remedies for plant diseases and the attacks of 
insects, are not mentioned in the volume. The absence of an index 
is another defect. 


Chapters from the Physical History of the Earth. By A. Nicols. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—The geological and the palontologica] 
sections of this book are equally sound in substance and interesting 
in treatment. Here are to be found brief, but clearly written, 
chapters concerning stratified and unstratified rocks ; upheaval, sub. 
sidence, and denudation, and the large class of rocks formed by the 
intervention of life, vegetable or animal. The most distinct and 
most important formations are arranged in sequence, and a few of 
their characteristic organic remains are described and figured ; and 
lastly, comes a chapter on fossil man. Most of the woodcuts through- 
out the volume have the air of familiar friends,—friends we have 
met so often, and in so many different places, that we have lost 
reckoning of our first introduction to them. The book secms care- 
fully and accurately printed, and may be safely used as a pleasant 
means of commencing geological study. It will enable persons of 
ordinary literary culture to grasp the main features, at least, of the 
earth’s history. 

Wandering Will; a Story of Adventure, founded on Fact. 
(Remington.)—The author of this volume has a decided power of 
writing ina readable fashion. He tells the story of his boyhood in 
a cathedral city with some touches of humour, and interests us 
much when he proceeds to relate how, having reached the 
mature age of sixteen, he proceeded to seek his fortune as an 
emigrant. His experiences on board the emigrant ship are 
graphically described, as are his adventures in America in search of 
a livelihood, which, it is hardly needful to say, he finds only by the 
kindness of some with whom he comes in contact, and from the 
vain search for which he is glad enough to return. We should shrink 
from the responsibility of encouraging a young man who has made 
one unhappy venture to try the thankless occupation of verse-writing ; 
but with this caution, shall do ourselves and our readers the pleasure 
of transferring the following very pretty lines from “ Wandering 
Will’s”’ story to our pages :— 

“* As the years pass away, and the dawning of day 
Flickers faintly ahead ; 
And we sce with glad eyes, that each hour as it flies 
Brings us nearer our dead ; 3 
When by hope long deferred, the first whisper is heard 
Of release from our pain,— 


And each heart-pulse is stirred, as a spray by a bird, 
With the far-away strain,— 


We awake and rejoice at the comforting voice, 
Who have slumbered and slept ; 

We rise up and are glad, who so long have been sad, 
Who have murmured and wept. 

We are no more afraid, e’en our longing is stayed,— 
’Tis enough! He has said,— 

If we patiently wait, He will open the gate 
That encloses our dead. 


If we faint, He can cheer ; if we fall, He is near, 
With an ever-stretched hand, 

The weak hearts to enfold in His arms, and to hold 
The firm-hearted who stand. 

So the years pass away ; let us work while we may, 
At the work He doth send ; 

When our loved ones we mect at our Saviour’s feet, 
We may rest without end!” 

The Geography of Northern Europe. By the Rev. C. E. Moberly. 
(Rivingtons.)—A geography without a vestige of a map cannot be 
regarded as a “self-contained” book. The author might have 
recommended an atlas to his readers, as a suitable and necessary 
accompaniment to his letter-press. But there is neither preface nor 
introduction, nor even a table of contents to this volume. There is, 
indeed, an index of places; while throughout the booklet, in the text 
and in foot-notes, we meet with little scraps of reflection, comment, 
and anecdote, which if not as apt and useful as they might have 
been, do contain some elements of instruction and amusement. But 
we are unable to discern any adequate reason for the manufacture of 
such a compilation as this. Yet we can at least learn something 
from these pages, for we are told (p. 17) that “the cities of Ely and 
Cambridge are especially distinguished, the former for its admirable 
Cathedral, the latter for its glorious University.” Monaco, it is said 


here (p. 81), “still uses its independence for plunder by the safer 
means of the gaming-table ;’ while we are informed (p. 72) that 
“ Versailles, a kind of suburb of Paris, 
by the meetings of the Assembly.” 


has been ennobled since 1870 


The Constitution of the Earth. By Robert Ward. (G. Bell ana 
Sons.)—That the author of this book is likely to entertain many 
original views, and to undertake, with a full sense of competence, 
the demolition of current theories concerning living and lifeless 
nature, may be gathered from a small collection of elegant extracts, 
which we herewith offer to the consideration of chemists, geologists, 
naturalists, and all whom they may concern :—“ Wines and spirits 
++... undergo a well-known and constantly-operating change or 
evolution’ (p.5); “There is no reason to believe that the moon’s 
physiological influence upon the earth is of such vital consequence 
as that of the sun” (p. 137); “The ether in which the earth moves 
affords an obvious and boundless material for the creation of clouds”? 
(p. 251) ; “How have cracks and fissures originated? It is cor. 
sistent with the view of creation now propounded that the earth ig 
increasing in magnitude. .... . If air, water, light, and heat may 
be converted into coal and limestone ..... .” (p. 260); “Cracks 
on the land become natural watercourses” (p. 263) ; “‘ Hydrogen gag 
is fifteen times lighter than atmospheric air, and therefore in the 
free gaseous condition, can only exist in the ethereal regions outside 
of the earth’s atmosphere” (p. 333). If there be in Mr. Robert 
Ward’s volume many scores of strange, yet confident, surmises as to 
the past and present condition of our earth, it is some satisfaction to 
be assured by this author that his knowledge of the future has limits, 
He says (p. 381), “I do not even profess to know what may be the 
will of the Almighty as to the future destiny of the earth.” 
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vidually according to parents’ wishes.—‘‘ M.A, | 
Oxon.,” Stifford’s Bridge, Malvern. 


7INDERGARTEN TRAINING 
X. COLLEGE, 31 Tavistock Place, London, W.C. | 
—The AUTUMN TERM begins September 16th.—For | 


througLout the Kingdom. 
gratuitously, 





the Prospectus and Foim of Entry, apply to the Hon. 
Sec.,Miss HART, 86 Hamilton Terrace, London, N.W 
Nearly ready, 116 pp., price Is, by post Is 2d. F | 
RISH DISTRESS and_ its) 
REMEDIES—The LAND QUESTION—A VISIT | 
to DONEGAL and CONNAUGHT in the Spring of | 
1880. By James H Toke, Author of ‘‘A Visit to) 
Connaught in the Autumn of 1847.” 
WiLulam Ripveway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 


rent.—“‘ 


HE NEW ADDRESS of the 
WORKING MEN'S CLUB and INSTITUTE 
UNION (late 150 Strand) is 31 Southampton Street, 
Strand.—Increased rent of office, cost of moving, and 
diminished income oblige the Council to appeal to the 
public for the means of carrying on their useful work 
All services are rendered 


HAMILTON N. HOARE, Treasurer. 
a HODGSON PRATT, Chairman, 
PDARTNERSHIP.— WANTED, a 
GENTLEMAN with about £300, to join Adver- 
tiser in originating a high-class enterprise.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to E. GREENHILL, 3 Staple Inn. ra 
OUNTRY HOUSE, near Malvern, 
TO LET, Furnished, for a few weeks. 20 rooms, 


attractive grounds, stabling, fishing, &c. 
J.C. G.,”’ Mill Bank, Cradley, Malvern. 


7S es SCHOOL. 
4 


Chairman of Governors—Tue LorD BisHop oF 
EXETER. 
Head Master—The Rev. Epwarp Harnzis, M.A., late 
Classical Assistant-Master at Clifton College, 

The New School (including Chemical Laboratory), 
built from the designs of Mr. W. Butterfield, is now 
in use. 

Tuition Fee, £15 to £21, according to age, 
Boarding Fee, £50 to £60, 

There are valuable Scholarship 
School. 

Also Exhibitions to the Universities and other 
places of higher education of the aggregate value of 
£500 per annum. 

Sg N&tXT TERM will begin on Thursday, September 
16th. 

App'y to the Clerks, Messrs. DAW and Son, 15 
Bedford Circus, Exeter ; or to the Heap MASTER, at 
the School. 


3 tenable at tha 


Moderate 














SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO.’S NEW LIST. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


COLONIES. Edited by F. S. PuLtinc, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, and 
formerly Professor at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

Under the above title it is proposed to publish a series of small Volumes de- 
scriptive of the principal Countries of the World, each Country being treated of 
bya Writer who, from personal knowledge, is qualified to speak with authority 
on the subject. 

The general aim of the Series will be to present a clear and accurate idea of the 
actual state of the different Countries in a sufficient!y popular form to prove in- 
teresting to the general reader, while, at the same time, it is intended that the 
Works should be useful for Educational Purposes. : 

The Volumes will average 18) crown-Svo pages, and will contain Maps and a 
few typical Illustrations. The price of the Volumes will be 3s 6d each. 


The following Volumes aro ready or in preparation: — 


DENMARK and ICELAND. SWEDEN and NORWAY. 
GREECE. (Ready. The WEST IN DIKS. { Ready. 
SWITZERLAND. NEW ZEALAND. 

AUSTRIA. FRANCE. 

RUSSIA, EGYPT. 

PERSIA, SPAIN. 

JAPAN, TURKEY-IN-ASIA. 

PERU. AUSTRALIA. 

CANADA. HOLLAND. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 230 pp., price 3s 6d. 


The WEST INDIES. By Charles H. Eden, 
F.R.G.S,, Author of “ Frozen Asia,” ‘The Fifth Continent,” &c. With Map 
and Illustrations, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 191 pp., price 3s 64. . 
GREECE. By Lewis Sergeant. With 


Iilustrations and Physical and Political Maps, showing proposed Boundary. 


The NEW VOLUMES in the ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES of the GREAT 


ARTISTS are 
SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. By F. &: 


STEPHENS, Author of “ Celebrated Flemish and French Pictures,” &e. 1 
trated with 16 Fac-similes of Etchings, including “Irish Greyhounds.” * The 
Rabbit Warren,” the 8 plates of * The Mothers," and the 12 small Etchings of 
the “* Woburn Game-card.”” Bound in cloth, price 3s 6d. 


Now ready. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By F. &. 


PuLuina, M.A., Oxford. Illustrated with Reproductions of 16 of his most 
celebrated Paintings, including ‘The Duchess of Devonshire,” “ Penelope 
Boothby,” “ Age of Innocence,” “ The Strawberry Girl,” “‘ Mrs. Siddons,” &c. 
Bound in cloth, price 33 6d. 


GIOTTO. By Harry Quilter, M.A., Trinity 


College, Cambridge. Illustrated with Photograpis of the Frescoes in the 
Cappella d'Arena, Padua; a Fac-simile in Colour of ® Madonna in the lower 
Church of Assisi ; and Engravings from the Bas-reliefs of the Giotto Cam. 
panile at Florence, Small 4to, handsomely bound ia cloth, with gilt top, price 
58, (Now ready. 





and BRITISH|ILLUSTRATED TEXT-BOOKS of ART 


EDUCATION. Edited by Epwarp J. Poynter,R A, Each Volume contains 
numerous Illustrations, and is strongly bound for the Use of Students. Price 5s. 
The Volumes now ready are :— 
PAINTING. 

CLASSIC and ITALIAN. By Epwarp J. Poynter, R.A., and Percy 
R. HEAD, Lincoln College, Oxford. Upwards of 80 Full-page and other Illus- 
trations. Bound in extra cloth limp, 5s. [Aeady. 

*," This Volume contains an Introductory Preface on Art Education by Mr. 
Poynter, who also contributes a chapter on Egyptian Art, and succinct notices of 
the various Italian schools, &c. 


ARCHITECTURE, 
GOTHIC and RENAISSANCE. By T. Roger Situ, F.R.I.B.A. 
120 lllustrations, cloth limp, 5s, (Ready. 


*,* This Volume treats of the history of Architecture from the rise of the 
Gothic style to the general depression which overtook the Renaissance style at 
the close of the eighteenth century. 


EPISODES of FRENCH HISTORY. 


1. CHARLEMAGNE and the CARLOVINGIANS. (Ready. 
2. LOUIS [X. and tne CRUSADES. (Nearly ready 
Edited, with Notes, Geneal ogical, Historica], and other Tables, by GusTAVE 
MASSON, B.A, 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 
The above Series is based upon M. Guizot's * History of Franc.” The Volumes 
are choicely Lllustrated, wita Maps, printed and bound in a handy form, price 
28 6d each. . 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cluth extra, 63 each, 

MY LADY GREENSLEEVES. By Helen Mathers, Authoress of “Comia’ thro’ 
the Rye,” “Cherry Ripe,” &c. 

THREE FEATHERS. By William Black. 

A DAUGHTER of HETH. 13th Edition. 
F. Walker, A.R.A. 

KILMENY: a Novel. By W. Black. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. By W. Black. 

LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART. By W. Black. 

HISTORY of a CRIME;; the Story of the Coup d'Etat, By Victor Hugo. 

ALICE LORRAINE. By R. D. Blackmore. 

LORNA DOONE. By R.D. Blackmore. 12th Edition. 

CRADOCK NOWELL. By R. D. Blackmore. 

CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Blackmore. 

CRIPPS the CARRIER. By R, D. Blackmore. 

EREMA ; or, My Father's Sin. By R. D, Blackmore. 

INNOCENT. By Mrs. Oliphant. 8 Illustrations. 

WORK : a Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott, Illustrations. 

The AFGHAN KNIFE. By Rk. A, Sterndale, Author of “ Seonee.” 

A FRENCH HEIRESS in HER OWN CHATEAU. By the Author of “One Only,” 
“Constantia,” &c, 6 Lilustrations, 

NINETY-THREE. By Victor Hugo. Numerous Illustrations. 

MY WIFE andI. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

WRECK of the‘ GROSVENOR.’ By W. Clark Russell. 

ELINOR DRYDEN. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

DIANE. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

POGANUC PEOPLE, their LOVES and LIVES, By Mrs, Beocher Stowe. 

A GOLDEN SORROW. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 





By W. Black. With Frontispiece by 
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ZOEDONE AND GROUSE. 

Z THE BEST DRINK FOR THE MOORS 
O STEADIES THE NERVES. 
E QUENCHES THE THIRST. 
D SUPPORTS THE STRENGTH. 
O NO LASSITUDE. 
N NO LIVER. 
E NO MISSING. 

ZOEDONE may be taken regularly at meals instead of wine, or intermediately | ZOEDONE quickly enriches the blood. 

sd at any time. ‘ . 

satan will enliven, satisfy, and sustain. A pint bottle of sparkling ZOEDONE has been so eminently successful as to ciuse spurious imitations to 

| 4a be offered to the public, It will therefore be necessary to refuse 


OEDONE 


of that liquo 


will promote more cheerful activity of the brain and mind than any | 
- quantity of -_ best champagne, without the injurious alter effects 


acceptance of any bottles not having 


| Z,OEDONE on the Labels. 
i 


7 OEDONE IS RECOMMENDE D BY THE FACULTY.—Dr. Simpson says: | 
ad —“*ZOEDONE contains two of the must important elements of the Z,OEDONE. —Price, including bottles and packages, free on rails at Wrexham, 
phosphorus and iron, in a stato easily 6s 6d per dozen, in half champagne bottles—in 6-dozen cases; 123 


human organism, viz. 


assimilable, supplying “exactly what is required where any extra- | 
ordinary waste of tissue has been induced—a condition too common | 


” 


in this competitive age. 


ZOEDONE supnlied by all respectable Chemists throughout the United Sesion: 
ZOEDONE COMPANY (Limited), Wrexham. London Office 25 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 


per dozen in large ch: unp:gue bottles—in 3-dozen cases. 
extra charge in smaller cases, 


A small 


Pamphlet, containing list of agents, sent free. 


Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.S. Manufacturers—The 


The New Works being nian ted, the sicdinta are now able to deliver ZOERDONE si iitatadics on — of order, in ~~ quantity. 


UEEN’S COLLE GE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, London. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter for the Education of 
Women, and for GRANTING CERTIFICATES of 
KNOWLEDGE, 

The Michaelmas Term will begin in School on Mon- 
day, September 27th, and in the College on Monday, 
October 4th. Entrance Examination—in Callege, 
Thursday, Sept ember 30th; in School, Saturday, 
September 25th. 

In addition to the usnal curriculum in the School, 
and the four years of the College Course, which 
prepares for the Matriculation Examination of the 
University of London, a Higher Course of Instruction 
has also been established for Students preparing for 
the Degree Examinations of the same University. 

Special Courses of Lectures are given in connection 
with this Course w — is not open to girls under the 
age of 18. The fee for each Course of ten lectures is 
£1 1s, and the Compounder’s fee of £4 4s a term includes 
also such full private tuition as may be found neces 
sary, a: d may be applied for by pupils preparing for 
the Examinations. A reduction is made in the case of 
Associates of the College 

Boarders are received by Mrs. CARPENTFR, 38 
Harley Steet, W.; Mrs. KNort, Devonshire Lodge. 
York Gate, W.: ‘Mrs. RussELL, 9 Oppidans Road, 
Primrose Hill, N.W.; Miss Woop, 41 Harley Strest, 
V.; and full information in regard to these and all 
other matters connected with the College may be ob- 
tained by letter addressed to the Secretary up to 
September 20th, after that day by personal applica- 
tion at the College between the hours of 11 and 3. 


een” LEW’S SC BOO for G IRLS, 
Andrew's, N 
T 


Inder th e Dire sction of a yo ouncil. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. Princioal TULLOCH, D.D. 
HEAD MIsTRESS—Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated 
Student in Honours at Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Three Certificated Students at 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses, 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle. 
men a thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls 
are received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
Head Mistress and Senior Assistant-Mistress receive 
Boarders, ‘he School and Boarding-Houses are in a 
healthy position, open to the South, with Gy muasium 
and Pla ound attached, 

The N f TERM will begin on October Ist, 

A SCHOLARSHIP of £50 yearly for three years, 
to be held either at Girton College, or in studying for 
a Degree of the University of London, will beawarled 
on the results of the Schoo) Examination io July, 1ss1. 

For further information, apply to the Hon, Sec., 
Mansefield, St. Audrew's, N. 

puiv ees it > PA: TG Ty, 
Gordon Square, W.C, 

Students of University College, London, reside in 
the Hall under Collegia e discipline, The H: all has 
been approved by the Secretary of St»te for India asa 
place of residence for selected Candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service.—Full particulars as to rent of 
rooms, fees, &c , on application to the Principal or 


Secretary, at the Hall, 
E. A, WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


a h TULLION.—The fey. 

CHARES W.STUBBS, M.A., Cambr'dge (Uni- 
versity Prizeman, 1868), assisted by T. Forster Rolfe, 
Esq., B.A., All Souls, Oxford, prepares FIVE PUPILS 
for University and Competitive Examinations. 
Vacancies next Term, October 20d. Terms, 200 
guineas, References, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, 
M.P., the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of York, Sir 
Jobn Strachey, Sir Harry Verney. Bart., M.P., Rev. 
3rooke Lambert, and others,—Address, Granborough 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


N EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's * ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
CHARLES LYELL, price 9s, he says:—* As it is impos- 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged Col- 
lection of Specimens, such ag may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King’s College, London.” These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet. with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet.w.th Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 











ROR UEG: \.<.cevictnanubasvencisactuubetauavetnsceaeses sex 010 0 
400 Specimens, in ¢ net, with Thirtee 
SPERM  o, 5: vnsccpnencnbyssndacxcabonan oiitee oe @ 





More extensive Collections at 5U to 4, 000 guineas each 





VI ISS CANTELO, Castle Road, Caris- 
L brooke, Isle of W ight, desires to meet with a 
LADY requiring TWO good FURNISHED ROOMS, 
and the u-e ofa kitchen, Terms for August and Sep- 
tember, 30s a we-k; but a permanent tenant at a less 
rent desired. Suitable for a student in Art or Litera- 
ture. The cottage stands detached in its own garden. 


Y.OLLEG HE HOM E 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


Ll — 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, Septem- 
ber 20th. 


TENTNOR COLLEGE, VENTNOR. 

—A CAMBRIDGE HONOUR MAN prepares 

a Few BOARDERS for the Professions, University, &e. 

Che garden opens on to the Downs, which completely 

keep off N, and N.E. winds. Every attention and 
contort. 


,HE HEA D MASTE R of a 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL, in a beautiful part of 

N. Wales (First-Class Classical Tripos, and lite Com- 

position Master at Tonbridge School), wili be glad to 

read with a few CLASSICAL PUPILS during August 

and September next. hor to W. G. WILLIAMS, 
Friars Sehocl, Bangor, N.V 


IYNUNBRIDGE 
i Braeside, Rusthall. 

W. PIERSON, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford, 
prepares Pupils for the Public Sehools vavy Examiua- 
tions, &c. The House is in one of the healthiest 
situations in England.—Prospectus, &c,, on applica- 
flon, 


WELLS, 








Bs CATION in SWI’ AD RL. AND.— D.- 
4 NEW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG.— 
Esiablished 1855, Preparation for the Universiiies, 
Commercial Departmeut, German, French, and 
Italiin. Large modern building. Gymnasium, play- 
ground, snd garden. Cold and warm baths. Highest 
references, Prospectus on application.—W. FUCHS, 
Proprietor; M. KUNZ, Principal, late Master of the 
Swiss International Schooi, Genoa. 


i EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

Sand 9 York Place, Portman Square. London 
(near the Baker Street Station of the Meiropolitan 
Railway). The College provides systemutie lectures 
by professors in the higher subjects of instruction, 
und preparatory classes for junior students. The 
course is adapted for those who intend to matriculate 
or graduate in the University of Londo», The Ses- 
sion will begin on Thursday, Octuber 14. All new 
students are to present themselves between 11 and 4 
on Tuesday, October 12. 

Two Arnott Scholarships will be awarded by open 
com: etition. Prospectuses, with particulars of 
Scholarships, Boarding, &¢., may be had at the 
C Col ege. LIEN KIET TA LE BRETON, Hon. See. 


) O Y A L POLY TECHNIC.— 

rX Shakesperian Recitals : Scenes from * Hamlet,” 
at 7.15 p.m, daily; and at3.300n Monday, Wednesday, 
and Saturday. Hamlet, Mr. Marlande Clarke ; 
Ophelia, Miss H. Shea; The Queen of Denmark, Miss 
Eva Russell; Polonius, Mr. Heath ; Ist Gravedigger, 
Mr. Weatherhead. Lectures on the Phenomena of 
Nature, the Microscope, London, Phosphorescence, 
&c Ghost Entertainment; Blondin, the wonderful 
Automaton. Admission, Is; Reserved Stalls, 3s; 
may be booked at all the Libraries, 


° ees PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, 


BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
MAGNESIA. 








DINNEFORD and CO., 180 N 





HEN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


)AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds,,, seoee £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Cap of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

= Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 








fre 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuary and Secretary. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 
CHARING 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
CROSS, S.W. OXFORD STREET (Corner 
of Vere Street), W. 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 
Home and Foreign Lusurances Effected. 

Sum insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secrotary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

JIRKBECK BAN K.— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest- allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank a'so receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent Intere-t, repayable on demand, ‘The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit aud Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 


OSS of 'TLME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE. LOSS of TIMF, 
And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 
Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, = :000, 000, 
MoperaTe PReEMIU 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, anda 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 
ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. ; 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local A: vents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secre 


etary. 
L OLLOWAY’S 














OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—SuRE RELIEF.—The weak and ener- 
vated suffer severely from nervous affections when 
storms or electric disturbances agitate the atmosphere. 
Neuralgia, gouty pangs, and flying pains, very dis- 
tressing to a delicate system, may be readily removed 
by rubbipg this Ointment upon the affected parts 
atter it has been fomented with warm water, The 
Pills taken occasionally in the doses prescribed by the 
instructions, keep the digestion in order, excite a 
free flow of healthy bile, aud rezenerate the impover- 
ished blood with richer muterials, resulting from 
thoroughly assimilated food, wanting which, the 
strongest must inevitably soon sink iuto feebleness, 
a: d the delicate flod it difficult to maintain existence. 
Holloway ‘s Ointment and Pilis are infallible remedies, 


REMARKABLE, VERY REM ARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


Yew Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


My Dear Sir,— ; January, 1877 
‘Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hurcutns, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


PROFESSOR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:—‘\I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientitie 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


ORIENT LINE. 





STEAM 
BETWEEN 
ENGLAND 
AND 


The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORTENT and 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. 





| Tons. HP. Tons. H.P. 

| ACONCAGUA..........c00.. 4,107 ... 600 LIGURIA ......cssceeesesse 1,696... 750 

AUSTRALIA. CHIMBORAZO ............... 3,847 559 | LUSITANIA ........c..... 3,925 .. 559 
~QOTOPAX 10 aT 

Ee ae OUD secre RN Oe 

amma GARONNE... sees 8,376... 550, POTOSI - 4,219 ... 606 

JOHN ELDER... 4,152 |.) 550 | SORATA ........cccccssseee 4,014... 600 


DIRE CT The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
| sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and tue passages hitherto made 
SERVICE IN are the fastest on record, 
For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
40 DAYS. : ; 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 
ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


PATENT GLACE THREAD. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
'BROO K’ Ss Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


ONLY PrIzK MEDAL, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. | S E W | N G | Prize Re eral 1862. 


| Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
| The only Diploma of Honour, 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. | Vienna, 1873. 
| COTTON S, | Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
| 





| Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
EMBROIDERY COTTON. | 1876, for Waslees and Genel 
| | Excellence. 


OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


KINAHAN’S | 
| 
LL | 


WHISKY. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see 
that no other is substituted for it. 


WILLS’ 





CAUTION.—In consequence of numerous 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
market (sometimes accompanied by misleading 
chemical analyses), purchasers must insist on 
being supplied with the Company’s Extract, 
which, for fine flavour and perfect clearness, is 
pronounced by all competent authorities to be 
the best. 


“WESTWARD. 


“When allthings were made, vone were made better than Tobaceo: t 
be a lone man’s ( i @ bachelor’s bt dg, &@ huogry man’s Food 
sad man’s Coradia!, ¢ i] man’s Sleep, aud u chilly man’s Fire. ‘I 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Weaven.’—KINGSLEY's Westward Ho! 


In 1 0z., 2 0z., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 
’ 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 








HO!” 





| 
| 
| 


| 


““WESTWARD HO!’ NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. | ,,,. 


I OPF’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, LonpDoN, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sy@ney 
International Exhibition, 1879, for “ Extracts of Meat 
and nutritious preparations generally.” 


y OPE’S EXTRACT of BEEF.—The 
\ purest form of beef tea; eight to ten per 
cent. more nutritious than any other. 


if OPF’S ESSENCE of BEEF.-- 
Especially adapted for invalids who can 
take no other form of nourishment. 


— BEEF LOZENGES.—In- 
valuable to those who have to fast long. 
Kk OPE’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, 
XX comprising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli- 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &e. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


kK OPF’S PREPARED MARR( Ww, 


from best Beef Marrow Bones. 


| Z OPIS COMPRESSED VEGET- 
\ ABLES, Preserving the properties of Fresh 
Vegetables. 


~ o CONSOLIDATED TEA and 
\. COFFEE. With and without Milk and 
Sugar. 
The above Preparations are patronised by the 
Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sporismen, Yachtsmen, 
‘Tourists, &e. 


Ix OPIF’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 
A PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR SraKet, CHARING 
Cross. 


Siw BE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 

the Sea-shore, It contains 250 Rooms,and is“ a 
model of sanitary excellence.” Table d'téte daily. 
‘two Mouths’ Tourist Tickets from all the principal 
railway stations in England. Full information of 
the MANAGER, 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


‘““VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK, 


OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 119, very soft 
4 old Pale Sherry, at 308; and Lot Lil, very soft 
old Oloroso Solera, pate gold, at 33s per dozen, Sher- 
ries of the old style, metluwed by age, very soft, and 
enutire'y free from the fl riness which has been so 
detrimental to the c.usumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Associntion for forced realisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, iustesd of being sold by auction.— 
Che London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
1) and 12 Joho Street, Adeiphi, W.C. (late 446 
Strand). 


UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
bome use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CoO., Limited, Royal 
Irisu Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Loudon Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


causes for 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
yRY'S CARACAS COCOA. 
A choice prepared Cocoa, 
* A most deliciuus and valuable article.” 
—Sfandard, 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 
the superfluous vil extra*ted. 
J.-S. FRY and SONS. 
GOUT Pi hss: 
fun Grear REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
ne 


FRY’S 


COCOA 


PVRY'S 
COCOA 


LAIR’S 





| cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medici 


Coese Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to preveut the disease attacking 
any vital part 

Sold by all Chemists, at Is 1td and 29894 per box. 





ah S” and DISINFECTION. 
s - Pine Forest at ifum -fhe S\NLEAS 
era rein use by n than 300 Boards of 
Hebi spit &e. Nou-poisonous, stainless, 
tres Lr Ne I 
1 Househeld S s wid ft 
t rand Nurs t il a ‘ 
SAN AS COMVANY es ul Gi Nu 
London, | Pes tomeabes t 
. thy f ) ersa i is 
th I and ott tar 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
299, is JUST PUBLISHED, 
CONTENTS. 

1, THe First LORD MINTO. 

2. MIDDLESEX. 

3. THOMAS CHATTERTON. 

> RECENT AND FUTURE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 

5. MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

THE UNIVERSITIES AND THEIR ORITICS. 

AROUND THE WORLD WITH GENERAL GRANT. 

. ST. PAUL AND RENAN. 

WuiGs, RADICALS, AND CONSERVATIVES. 
JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZLI NE, for 
AUGUST, 1880. No. DCCLX XVIII. ‘Price 23 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
A REINDEER RIDE THROUGH LAPLAND. 
A TALK ABOUT SONNETS. 
THE BLACKBIRD. By W. W.S. 
HANS PRELLER: A LEGEND OF THE RHINE FALLS, 
BusH-LIF& IN QUEENSLAND.—Part IX. 
CENTRAL ASIA: THE MEETING-PLACE OF EMPIRES. 
In THE DreR Forest: & DAY BewiTcHuED, 
Dr. WorTLE's SCHOOL.—Part LV. 
IRISH DISTRESS AND ITS ORIGIN, 
MINISTERIAL PROGRESS, 
WILLIAM BLACKWuoD and Sons, Edinburgh and 


London : 
rPHHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for AUGUST. 

LAND TENURE IN IRELAND. By the Rt. Hon. Justice 

Longfield, 
Wry THK AMERICAN COLONIES SEPARATED FROM 
ENGLAND. By J. Firke, 
HEALTH RESORTS IN THE PYRENEES. By Dr. J. 
By Leslie 


panes 








Burney Yeo. 
Mr. BRADLAUGH AND HIS OPPONENTS, 
Stephen. 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. By James Randell. 
Sonnet. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
Tak EUROPRAN CONCERT. By D, C. Lathbury. 
THE DECCAN. By Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., M.P. 
PUBLIC OPINION AND ITS LEADERS. By T. Wemyss 
Reid, 
THE Pottcy oF CogRCION. By W. T. Stead. 
HOME AND FORKIGN AFFAIRS, 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 248. 


é te CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 


AUGUST. With Llustrations by GEORGE DU 
MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS, 


WASHINGT N Square. By Henry James, Jun, (With 
an Illustration.) Chapters 13-18, 

WHY DID SHAKSPEAKE WRITB TRAGEDIES ? 

ENGLISH SCULPTURE IN 1880, 

MINUETS. 

Tak SWEKATING SICKNESS. 

FOREIGN TITLES. 

FaustTus AND ELENA: NOTRS ON THE SUPERNATURAL 
IN AkT. By Vernon Lee. 

“THe Sup OF FOOus.” 

THE CARVER AND THK CALIPH, By Austin Dobson. 

WRITK WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCR. (With an 
Ilustration.) Chap. 41, Backward ‘Il houghts.—42. 
A Toast.—43. Expectations, 

London: SMITH. ELDER, and Co, 5 ‘Waterloo Place, 


By Alex. Charles Ewald. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
A DisHomMeD NATION. By the Rev. F, Barham Zincke 
ON HaLF-CULTUKE IN GERMANY: ITS CAUSES AND 
Remevpigs. By Dr. Karl Hillebrand. 
INTERNATIONAL MORALITY, By the Rev. J. LI. Davies. 





Rivek-WatTrr, SKA-WATER, AND RGCK-SALT. By 
Justus Roth 
Mr. Hersent Spencer's Data or EtHIcs, By the 


Rev, Professor Wace. 

TUK MissiInG MILLIONS, 
Osborn. 

PROBLEM OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. 
Jobn Stuart Blackie. 

RExT. A Reply to Mr, Murrough O'Brien. 
fessor Bonaniv Price. 

CompaRaTive« EsTHeETICS, By Vernon Lee, 

BELGIUM: THK PROBLEM OF LIBERTY IN CATHOLIC 
Countriks. By John Rae, 

CONTEMPORARY MEN OF LETTERS ON THEIR PRE- 
DECESSORS. By George H, Clarke, 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 P»ternoster Row. 


MHE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for AUGUST, 1880, price 2s 6d. 

AN ENGLISHMAN'’S PROTEST, By His 
Cardinal Manning. 

PrasandT Propaievors AT Home. Bv J. BH. Tuke. 

Fictios—Fatk AND Foun, I'. By John Rusiin, 

THE CRKED OF THR EARLY CHRISTIANS, By the Very 
Rey. the Dean of Westminster. 

ICELAND. By Sir David Wedderburn. Bart., M.P. 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN THE COLONIES, 
By Arthur Mille. 

Ovk NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS AND PROVINCIAL 
ART Museums, Concluded. By J. C. Robinson. 

THE FuTurt oF CHINA. By D. C. Boulger. 

STATE AID AND CONTROL IN INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE, 
By H, Se, mour Tremenheere, C.B. 

POLITICAL OPTIMIFM: A DIALOGUR, 

THE LANDOWNER's PANIC, 
M.P 


By Lieutenant-Colonel 
By Professor 
By Pro- 


Eminence 


By H, D. Traill. 
By Jus:in McCarthy, 


Recent Lirerature, (Compiled by W. Mark, W. 
Call, Alired Church, H. G. Hewlett, Clements R. 
Markham, William Minto, James Payn, G. J. 
Romaenes, F. W. Kudler, Lionel Tennyson, and E, 
D. J. Wilson ) 

C Kraan Pavr and Co., London. 


| HER LADS’ INSTITUTE, 
Great Grimsby.—See THE BUILDER (4d, by 
post 43°) for View and Plans; also Views of 
Kingstewn Town Hall; Monument to Mercator; and 
Sulzield, Germauy ; Conerete Towers ; Tunnel under 
Mont Blane; Rebuilding Tay Bridge; Turin Exhi- 
bition; Bristol Archwologicals; Furniture — in 
Germary: Paris News; Hygienic Museum; Coal 
Supply ; &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Monsieur Guizot in Private Life 


(1787-1874). By his Daughter, MADAME DE WITT. 
‘Translated by Mrs SIMPSON, 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


Tales of Our Great Families. 


Second Series, By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A, 2 
vols., 21s. 


The Village of Palaces; or, 


Chronicles of Chelsea. By the Rev. A. @. 
L'ESTRANGE. 2 vols., 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Tenth Earl. By J. B. 


Harwoop, Author of * Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols, 


Forestalled. By M. Betham- 


Epwakps, Author of * Kitty,” &. 2 vols. 
“A very remarkable novel."—Sunday Times, 


Wooers and Winners. By Mrs. 


G LINNUs BANKS, Author of ‘‘ The Manchester 
Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A fresh and wholesome novel."—John Bull, 


A Modern Greek Heroine. 3 vols. 


“A very attractive and clever story.’'"—Athenwum, 


Mervyn O’Connor. By the Earl 


of DresarT, Author of “ Kelverdale,” &. 3 vols. 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Moles- 


WorTH, Author of ** Hathercourt Rectory." 3 vols. 


A Very Opal. By C. L. Pirkis, 


Author of “lo a World of His Own," &c. 3 vols, 
_ (Wert w “ek. 





‘aR ASER’S MAG! AZINE, AUGUST, 
1880, No. 608, New Series CX XVIII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THREDA: AN ALLEGORY. By Julian Hawthorne. 
SONNET, 
Russia AND CHINA. By Demetrius ©. Boulger. 
BERANGER;: HIS SONGS AND POLtiics. By Mrs. Eliza 
Clarke. 
THe WATER Supply OF LONDON. By F. R, Conder. 
AN ARTISTON ART. By Harry Quilter. 
THE Up-BRINGING OF PAUPBR CHILDREN IN Scot- 
LAND. By John Skelton. 
A ForGOTTEN EMPIRE IN ASIA MINOR, 
A. H. Sayce, 
MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. 
Blackmore, Chaps, 49-53. 





By Professor 
By R. D. 


Tue House OF LOkDS AND POPULAR EDUCATION. By 
an Old Educationalist. 

A Batuer's IDEAL. By Ernest Myers. 

PARLIAMENTARY DIFFICULTIES AND POLITICAL 


PARTIES. 


London: LONGMANS and Co, 





Ninth Edition, post free, (ne Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. Py Ropert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C, MITCHELL and Co,, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
Now ready, price 6d; by post, 6} 1. 
HE COMMERCE and P ROSPE CTS 
of ENGLAND, and a REVIEW of the AGRI- 
CULTURAL, [RON, aud COTTON TRADES. By E. 
GARNET MAN, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. 
London: WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTI’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





SEASONABL E DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 





KIND, | 


aes 


NEWMAN AND CO’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


8vo, cloth, 4s. 


LAURA DIBALZO; or, the Patrio¢ 
Martyrs, By R. H. HORNE, Author of “ Orion,” 
“The Death of Marlowe,” &c, 

At all Libraries. 

“Nothing more striking than his latest work has 
come from his pen."— Whitehall Review, 

“The dying speech of Laura is one of the most 
powerful that has been written for years."—Graphie, 

“It is an achievement of which not only its distin- 
guished author, but all of whom the literary fame of 
the age is precious, have good Cause to feel proud."— 
Life. 

“T have read it with my old admiration for your 
flery, unconquerable spirit, and your impassioned 
dramatic power."—EDMUND C. STEDMAN, Author of 
“ Victorian Poets,” 





Ready in September. By the Same Author. ora 


BIBLE TRAGEDIES. In1 vol., Truly, 
though Newly, Dramutised, 

1, JOHN the BAPTIST; or, the Valour of the Soul, 

2. JOBS WIFE; or, the Cruel Wager. 

3. JUDAS ISCARIOL; a Tragic Mystery. 


Cloth, 8vo, 10s ‘6d. 


NEW POEMS. By John Payne, Author: 
of ‘‘ The Masque of Shadows,” “ Lautree,"” &c. 

“Cette * Salvestra,’ occupant un tiers du volume, est 
Vhistoire d'amour la plus terrible et la plas déticieuse- 
qu'on puisse lire,"—THKODORK D&S BANVILLR, dans le 
National, 

“*Salvestra' involves a description of matters which 
msy shock very delicate nerves; but the poetical 
treatment shows that the writer has all that is re- 
quired of delicacy as well as of pvssion, of tender- 
ness, of imagination, and of language for turning the 
subject to most charming account."—ZJ/lustrated London 
News, 





Demy 8v0, cloth, 12s 6d. 


LIFE and SOCIETY in AMERICA. 
By SAMUEL PHILLIPS Day, Author of “Down 
South,” * English America; or, Pictures of Cana- 
dian Piaces aud People.” 

“We are indebted to Mr. Day for a most readable 
and entertaining collection of sketches of Trans- 
atlantic life,""—Social News, 

** Such an interesting aud amusing book is sure to 
find plenty of readers, The book ought to be studied 
by all who want to see the shadows as well as the 
lights of American society."—Graphic. 

‘This is a work of uncommon merit. It is an 
exhaustive picture of life in ths United States, which 
we cin recommend to all persons who are interested 
in the social life of the great Republic."—Galignani's 
Messenger. 

“ The present volume is described as the first series, 
Few readers will put it duwn without wishiog for the 
second."—Morning Advertiser, 

“TI find that you have tully succeeded in bringing 
out, with much force and talent, the most prominent 
features of American life,"—PRINCE CAMILLE DE 
POLIGNAC, 


The DOOM of the GREAT CITY; or, 


London Destroyed by Fog. By WILLIAM DELISLS 
Hay. Price Is, Post free, 





Ready ina few days, at all Bookstalls, 


The VERACIOUS HISTORY of a 
BLACK and TAN TERRIER. Told by Hiaseir. 
8vo, cloth, 3s, Edited by Lady Lams. Illus- 
trated by Waiter J. Allen. 





HISTORY of DUELLING. Cloth, 8vo, 
286d, Translated from the French of M. CONSTARD 
DE MASSI, one of the French King’s Body-guard, 
with an Lntroductiva hy Sir Lucius O’ Trigger. 


NEWMAN and CO. _ Publishers. 
NOTICE to AUTHORS. 
ROYAL COMMISSION upon COPYRIGHT. 

To meet the views expressed by the Royal Com- 
missioners, after they hid heard the evidence of the 
leading authors of the day (see Report, dated the 24th 
Muy, 1873), Messieurs Newman and Cu, have adopted 
a new system of publication, which secures to the 
author a full and lasting reward for h’s labuvurs, 

{n the case of suthors desiring to retain a permanent 
interest in their works, Messteurs. Newman and Co, 
now send all title-pages to the author to bo stamp7d 
or initialed betore binding. And in their agreement, 
Messicurs Newman and Co. undertake not t» seil any 
copy without it bears ruch initials or stamp; and io 
the event of their doing so, under their form of 
agreement, the copyright in, together with all property 
connected with, such work reverts absulutely to the 
author, 

It willthus be seen that an author under this new 
system obtains a full record of the progress made by 
his work aud the Royua!ties dus to him. 

Messieurs Newman and Uo, uaderttke the publica- 
tion of approved Scientilic, Educational, and Domesic 
Works ; Poetry, Novels, and all Works ‘of Hictiou and 
Children's Works, 


NEWMAN and CO., 43 Hart 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 





Street, 


OXFORD ST. 
W. 
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Demy f vo, cloth, rice 1¢s, 


PORTUGAL, OLD AND NEW. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
H.M.’s Consul at Oporto. 
WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“It is quite possible that there may be other English resiéents who know Portugal and the Portuguese 
ag wellas Mr. Crawfurd ; but itis certxin that no Englishman bas writren more interesting books on the 
country."—Satu: day Revi: w, 

“Mr. Crawfurd’s admirable book is most opportune, and his long residence in the country, his intimate 
and critical knowledge of the language, history. poetry, and the inner life of the people, render him an autho- 
rity a3 safe to follow as he is pleaxant...... The book is excellent in every way.”"—A/enzum. 

« Than this a more agreeable account of Portugal and the Portuguese could scarcely have been written, 
and it will surprise us if the book does not live as one of the best descriptions we possess of a foreign nation.” 
—St, James's Gazette, 

“ The reader acquires a distinct and vivid impressica of the matters that are chosen to be worked out; 
and as they include political and domestic economy, bistory, literature, antiquities, geography, agriculture, 
sport, and most important of all, port wine, there is diversity enough to suit every taste. Mr. Crawfurd, how- 
ever, though he has a lively sense of fun and a considerable faculty of writing wittily, does not allow these 
gifts to gain the mastery over him.”—Pall Mail Gazette, 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





This day is published. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER: 
Books I.-XII. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, WITH NOTES AND PARALLEL PASSAGES. 


By Sir CHARLES DU CANE, K.C.M.G. 


Large octavo, 10s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


The special attention of the Reading Public is called to the fact that 

the Grosvenor Gallery Library allows TWO VOLUMES of the 

NEWEST BOOKS for a Subscription of ONE GUINEA 
per Annum. 

N.B.—Srrs oF Boors ark DIvIDED, TO MEET THE CONVENIENCE OF SUBSCRIBERS. CouNTRY SUBSCRIBERS 


ARE RECEIVED ON SPECIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS. THE PUBLIC ARE INVITED TO INSPECT THE READING 
AND Wrirtnc Rooms, THR Lapres’ DrRAwING-Room, AND THE REFERENCE LIBRARY, 








GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited) NEW BOND STREET. 


STEPHENS’ STAINS FOR WOOD. 


PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 
No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, Extremely Durable ; the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without 
Smell. 

Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Floorings, Staircases, Hal's, and as an 

effective Border round Turkey Carpets. 
Prospectuses and Specimens of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 
HENRY C. STEPHENS, 171 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 











IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are caloulated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine, 


Bold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
PATENT 


BROCKEDON’S oofA2ENiup PURE BICARBONATES 


of SODA or POTASS, for Heartburn, Acidity, and Indigestion, otherwise called Dyspepsia. The 
Bicarbonates of Soda or Potass, well known as the most wholesome and eflicient remedies for acidity 
in the stomach are now offered in the form of smali yet perfectly soluble pellets. The 
patent sbape is given by COMPRKSSION, without admixture of mucilage or other substance to effect 
cohesion, for such addition always checks the free action of the alkali on the acid. Though only oue. 
fourth of the usual qvantity of alkali is thus taken, yet that very small dose, prepared by BROCKEDON’S 
VALUABLB Process, is found to be most effective. Of all Chemists, In London of Messrs. Barclay, 
Edwards. Sanger, Young, and Postans, Butler and Crispe, E. Cleaver, &c, 1s and 28 6d per Box. 
FRANCIS NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 1746), 1 King Edward Street, St. Paul's, London, 
E.C. (These remedies may be sent by post.) 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wir THE BEST ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED By oN E 9 S A.D. 1700. 
e 


Ad Z 4 h 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
‘aBLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 553. | Paprer-Macue Tra Trays, in Sets, 21s, 553, 953. 
ELectro Forks—Table, 24s to 64s ; Spoons, 243 to 66s. | ELectro Tra aND CorFreE Sets, from £3 7s to £24, 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 123 6d to £6 6s. BrRONzED TEA AND CorrgkE Uns. 
Disu Covers—Tin, 21s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | ELectro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s, 
Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 33 to £6. Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, Xe. 
CoaL-ScuTTLES AND Vases, Boxes, &e. CLocxs—English, Freneh, and American. 
Bepsteaps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services, 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. | Kircuen Urensits—Copper, Tin, and Iron, 


Kitcuenrrs, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30, 











" ‘ Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &e. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &e. 
GasELiers—2-light, 163; 3-do., 503; 5-do., £6 6s, Garpen Toots—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &. 
Gas Cooxina-Stoves, with Air Burners, 103 6d to £14, | Hor-warer Firrinas for Greenhouses, Halls, &c, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Nearly ready, Vols, IIT. and IV. (completing the 
Work.) 


Demy 8y¥o, cloth extra, 12s each. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN 
TIMES, 


From the Accession of Queen Victoria to the Close of 
Lo:d Beaconsfleld’s Administration. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, MP. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 63. 
The SECOND VOLUME of 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. 
Arranged and Revised by the Author. 


Containiong EARLIER PAPERS; SPANISH and 
AMERICAN LEGENDS; TALES of the ARGON- 
AUTS, &c. Also Vol. [., containing the COUPLETE 
POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS of BRET 
HARTE, with a fine Stee!-plate Portrait, and an Intro» 
duction by the Author. 





OUIDA'S NEW VOLUME of COLLECTED 
STORIES. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 10s 6d, and at Every Library. 


PIPISTRELLO, and other Stories. By 


OUIDA, 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 53, 


MOTHS. By Ouida. 


** Not only the author's finest work, but one which 
marks a new epoch in fiction."— Morning Post, 





CHARLES GIBBON'S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown Syvo, cloth extra, 10s 6d, and at Every Library. 
IN PASTURES GREEN, and other 


Stories. By CHARLES GIBBON, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown Syo, cloth 
extra, 38 6d. 
The SEAMY SIDE. By the Authors. 
of ‘*The Golden Butterfly," “The Monks of 
Thelema,” &c. 





JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S NEW NOVEL, 
Nearly ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, at Every Library. 


ELLICE QUENTIN, and other Stories. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Square S8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


THROUGH NORMANDY. By Katha- 


RINE S. Macquolp, With 90 LIlustrativons by T. 
K. Macquoid. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


THROUGH BRITTANY. By Katha- 


RINK S. Macquorp, With numerous L[llustrations 
by Thomas R. Macquoid. 


Square Svo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 10s 6d. 


PICTURES and LEGENDS from 
NORMANDY and BRITLANY.: By KATHARINE 
S. Macqvoip. With numerous Illustrations by 
Thomas BR. Macquoid, 


Sqvare Svo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 
98, 


NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. By Mrs. 
Comyns Cark. Lilustrated by Randolph Caldecot'. 


Price One Shilling, Ueswated, 
BELGRAVIA, for AUGUST. 


CONTENTS. 

A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By James Payn. Illustra- 
ted by Arthur Hopkins. 

THs VALLBY OF THE AMBLEV#. By Katharine S. 
Macquoid. Illustrated by [homas R Macquoid. 

THe Musé: AN EIGHTEKNTH CENTURY TaLe. By 
Austin Dobson. 

Our OLp Country Towns —VIIL, With 4 Illustra- 
tions, By A. Rimmer. 

KiLtpHurM'S OAK. By Julian Hawthorne. 

JELLY-Fisues. By Andrew Wilson, F.RS.E. 

Tus LEaApsN CASKET. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 

Tue LittLe SMALLWARE SHOP, By Heary W. Lucy. 


Price One Shilling. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, 
CONTENTS. 

QuREN Copnetva. By RK. E, Francillon. 

A PxwRISHED KeERN&L. By Alex. Charles Ewald. 

THe MOON AND ITs FOLK-LOns. By T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer. 

RACHEL Feurx. By Dutton Cook. 

From CREMORNE tO WestMInstsR, By Percy Fitz- 
serald. 

THE CZARINA ANNB#. By James Forfar. 

IN THE CITY OF THR SAINTS. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 

PARLIAMENT AND THK PR&SS. By the Member for the 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

TABLE TALK, By Sylvanus Urban, 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAME- 


KEEPER AT HOME.” 
ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


Author of ‘‘The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a Southern County,” 
“The Amateur Poacher,” ‘*Greene Ferne Farm,” “ Hodge and his Masters.” 


Crown S8vo, 5s. (Early in August. 


Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, with Illustrations and Maps. 


LIFE OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR 
JAMES OUTRAM. 


By Major-General Sir FREDERIC J. GOLDSMID, C.B., K.C.S.I. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
DRAMATIC IDYLS. 
Second Series, feap. S8vo, 5s. 

By ROBERT BRO WNING. 


RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: 


AGE OF THE DESPOTS, 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 


By M.A. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





THIS DAY. 








LORD HARTINGTON'S SPEECHES. 


ELECTION SPEECHES in 1879 and 1880. 


With Address to the Electors of North-East Lancashire. By the Right Hon. 
the MakQulis of HARTINGTON, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


With Maps, small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


A SKETCH of the KAFIR and ZULU WARS. 


Guadana to Isandhlwana, By Captain HENRY HALLAM Parr, Military 
Secretary to H.K. Sir Bartle Frere. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


CORYDALIS. <A Story of 


Expedition. By EpwArp M. HAWTREY. 


the Sicilian 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


PALACE and PRISON, and FAIR GERALD- 


INE; Two Tragedies. By the Author of ‘‘Ginevra” and the ‘ Duke of 
Guise,” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d, 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. — Physiological Ob- 


servations, By RUDOLF HEINDENHAIN, M.D., Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Breslau, Translated from the Fourth German Edition by L. C. 
WooLpripGr, with a Preface by G, RK. RoMANES, F.R.S, 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





N EPITOME of ANGLICAN CHURCH HISTORY, 

; from the EARLIEST AGES to the PRESENT TIME, By ELLEN WEBLEY- 
PARRY. 1 vol., 7s 6d, 

* The history of the English Church appears to me to be very valuible. You 
have evidently given much labour and care to its completion. The principles on 
which you have written it are sound Anglican priuciples."—Letter to the 
Authoress, fom the BIsHoPp of WINCHESTER, 

* We wish we had more of such books from Wales to review. Temperate in 
spirit, loyal and orthodox in tone, this volume is calculated to do goodi n quarters 
where Church history is neglected, not only in Wales, but elsewhere."—John Bull 

“Its chief charms lie in its simplicity; its detail, so minute and exact; and 
witha], its couciseness."—South London Gazette. 

London: GRIFFITH and FARRAN. 
a LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Founded 1841. 
PaTron—H.R.H. tiie PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Linguazes. 

Subseript-ons, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


“THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specitications. 





Square, London. 





This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments, 


No tong preparation. No tedious wasbing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON, 





GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ BOOKS, 
The CONDITION of NATIONS, SOCIAL 


and POLITICAL. With complete Comparative Tables of Universal Statistics 
by Baron Kots. Transiated, Edited, and Collated to 1880, by Mrs. Brewer. 
with original Notes and Information by EDWIN W. STREETER, F.R.G.S., Gold 
Medalist of the Royal Order of Frederic, Author of “ Precious Stones,” 
“Gold,” &. Royal 8vo, 985 pages, £2 2s. ' 


HISTORY of POLITICAL ECONOMY in 


EUROPE. By JexOME ADOLPHE BLANQUI, Successor to J. B. Say in the 
Chair of Political Economy in the Conservatory of Arts and Trades (College 
de France), Translated from the Fourth French Edition by Emmy J, 
LEONARXD, with Preface by DAVID A. WELLS, Medium 8yo, price L2s. 


LECTURES and LESSONS on ART. Being 


an lutroduction to a Practical and Comprehensive Scheme. By F. W. Moopy, 
Instructor in Decorative Art at South Kensington Museum, With Diagrams 
to illustrate Composition and other Matters. Third Edition, Revised, demy 
8vo, 4s 6d. 


The GOLDEN HIND: a Tale of the In- 


vincible Armada; THESSALE, and other Poems. (The scene chiefly laid 
at Studland Poole, and on the Dorset Coast). By CO. E. ROBINSON, M.A, 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of * The Cruise of the ‘ Widgeon.’"” Feap 8yo, 
price 7s 6d. 





4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


MR. RUSKIN on the FUNCTIONS and 


FORMATION of a MUSEUM. 


ARTISTS’ STUDIOS, and HOW to BUILD 
THEM. With Illustrations and Plaus .of Messrs. Goodall’s, 
Boughton’s, and Marcus Stone’s. 











FOR THESE ARTICLES AND OTHERS, SEE 


THE ART JOURNAL FOR AUGUST. 





ART JOURNAL OFFICK, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 








’ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 250, for 
AUGUST, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE May. By Mrs, Oliphant. 
. ANNIE KEARY. By Stanley Laze-Poole. 
AT SEA.—1880. By Sir Francis H. Doyle, Bart, 
. JOURNALISTE MALGRE LUI, 
THE [IRONCLAD AND GUN OF THE FOTURE. 
A SPECIAL ASSIZKE UNDER LOUIS XIV. By the Rev. Henry Leach. 
Tom TAYLOR, IN MEMORIAM. By Thos. Hughes. 
. LANDMARKS IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By W. OC. Lefroy. 
. OATHS. By Frederick Pollock, 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Chaps, 33-35, 


By General W. N. Hutchinson. 


ENDO R Ste 








Price 8d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL, for AUGUST 2. 
The Restoration Movement, By W..Somnambulism. 


Chambers. 
Gossip about Travellers. 
Story of Peter, the Tame Sea-Gull. 
Bricks and Brickmakers. 
How I Got Promoted. 
More Uses of Paper. 
Leisure-Time Studies, 
Ice-Making 
A Perfect ‘Treasure, 
A Few Words about Hobbies. 
Max Gordon. In Six Chapters. 
Rocking-Stones. Education by Po-t. 
Sea-Sickness. Four Poetical Pieces, 
ALIFE’'S ATONEMENT. By D. Caristiz Murray. Chapters XXV.-XXIX. 
W.and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


The Lost Cities of Syria. 

Uncommon Pleas. 

Swimming. 

Tea-planting in Assam. 

Tourists and Sportsmen in Scotland. 
| By Chance. 

Festive Demoralisation. By W. C. 

The Wreck of the * Borussia.’ 

Our First Day in the Canadian Bush. 

Recollections of an Equestrian Manager. 

The Month; Seience and Arts, 


At all Libraries and Bookstalls, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 10s 64, post free. 
é ies KH STORY of STELLA PEEL. By Harrier L. Curves 
PEMBERTON. 
Tue “LiverRARY Propucrion Committee,’ 40 Southampton Buildings, W.C. 
P.O. Order to C. M. Clarke, payable at Chief Office. 
‘ ie E AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


are the best Timekeepers in the World. 





AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM 


in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 103. 


Peprory's 








B EDFORD’S WATCHES, 


Berrys, AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases. Keyless Action, £4 4s. 














[ZeDFoRD's AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3:3, 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £388. ee ees ioe 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £!2 12s. 


B EDFORD’S 


PeprorD's 
> _ _ 


— 


ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICA 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STRES1, next door to 
the St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SPECIMEN LIST OF BOOKS IN GENERAL DEMAND. 


Life of 1.R.H. the Prince Consort, by Sir Theodore Martin. 

The Life and Worl: of St. Paul, by Canon Farrar—Memoir of Mrs. Tait—Sketch of the Life of Elihu Burritt. 
McCarthy's History of Ow Own Times — Life of Bishop Wilberforce — Memorials of Frances Ridley Havergat. 
Letters of Charles Dickens—Memoir of Irancis Dedk—Senior’s Conversations—Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat. ; 
Selected Correspondence of Macvey Napier—Iistory of the Zulu War, by Frances Colenso— Lise of W. FE. Gladstone. 
Memoir of Sir James Outram, by Siv P. J. Goldsmid—Memoir of Rev. Henry Venn—Hippolytus, by Bishop Wordsworth. 
Ewald’s Representative Statesmen—Bayne’s Lessons from my Masters—Séyuin’s C ountry of the Passion Play. 

An Eastern Afterglow, by W. S. Wood—Alexander Pope, by Leslie Stephen—Sir Joshua Reynolds, by F. S. Pulling. 

Autobiography of Sir Gilbert Scott—Scott’s Lectures on Medivval Arehitecture—Brodrick’s Political Studies. 
The New Parliament, by William Saunders—Gipsy Life, by George Smith—Swinburne’s Songs of the Springtides. 
New and Old, by J. A. Symonds—Critical Essays, by Bayard Taylor—lood and Feeding, by Sir Henry Thompson. 
A Study of Shelley, by John Todhunter—Holidays in Home Counties, by BE. Walford. 
Renouy’s Origin and Growth of Religion—The Book: of Esther, by Dr. Raleigh —Renan’s Hibbert Lectures, 1880. 
Evolution and Involution, by G. Thompson—Paris Herself Again, by G. A. Sala. 
A Ride in Petticoats and Slippers, by Capt. Colville—The Old Réyime, by Lady Jackson. 
Our Tome in Cyprus, by Mrs. Scoit-Stevenson— Life in the Rocky Mountains, by [sabella Bird. 
Memoirs of Edward Stanley—Portugal, Old and New, by Oswald Craw/urd—New Zealand and Australia, by J. C. Crawford. 
Life and Work of Mary Carpenter—Lrowning’s Dramatic Idyls (Second Series) —Dixon’s Royal Windsor. 
Political Questions of the Day, by S. C. Bucton—Contemporary Portraits, by B.D. Pressensé. 
Hamilton’s Memoirs of frederick the Great—Mackenzie’s History of the Nineteenth Century—Life of C. J. Mathews. 
Russia and England, by O. K.—Russia Before and After the War—Heroes of the Cross, by W. HW. D. Adams. 
Dr. Martineaws Hours of Thought (New Series)—Rough Ways made Smooth, by R. A. Proctor. 
The River of Golden Sand, by Capt. Gill—Our Future Highway, by Commander Cameron—Chinese Buddhism, by Dr. Edkins. 
Masson's Life of Milton, Vol. Vii—Nordenskidld’s Aretic Voyages—Bayehot’s Economic Studies. 
Poynter's Classic and Italian Painting—Belton’s Recollections of an Old Actor—A Life’s Decision, by Rev. T. W. Allies. 
Essays from the * North American Review” —Baird’s Rise of the Huguenots—Sister Dora. 
Mrs. Brassey's Voyage in the Mediterranean—Deep unto Deep, by Rev. Sir Emilius Bayley—Up the Amazon, by FE. D. Mathews. 
Adventures in Many Lands, by Parker Gilmore—Gilmore’s Ride through Hostile Africa. 
The Ode of Life, by the Author of © The Epic of Tlades ”»—The Philosophy of Religion, by Professor Caird. 
The Reign of Queen Anne, by J. H. Burton—Mind in the Lower Animals, by Dr. Lindsay. 
Parables of Our Lord, by Dr, Calderwood—Christian Civilisation, by W. Cunninghan —Ephphatha, Sermons, by Canon Farrar. 
Life of Dr. Duff—Life of Bishop Selwyn—Memoir of Marquess Wellesley, by W. M. Torrens. 
Italy §: her Invaders, by Thomas Hodgkin—The Huguenots of the Dispersion, by Thomas Pooley—Fossil Men, by J. W. Dawson. 
Studies of Famous Women, by M. Betham-Edwards—Green’s History of the English People, Vol. IV. 
McCrie’s Karly Years of Calvin—Ceremonial Institutions, by Herbert Spencer—Scotch Sermons in 1880. 
Ruskin’s Notes on S. Prout and W, Hunt—Watsows Sketches tn the Hunting-Field. 
Dr. Abbott’s Oxford Sermons—The Racehorse in Training, by William Day—Ball’s Jungle Life in India, 
My Chief and I in Natal, by Atherton Wylde—Oppert’s Corea—Sibree's Madaygascar—Herdt, by Colonel Mallesen, 
England under Beaconsfield, by P. W. Clayden—Indian Finance, by Henry Faweett. 

Froude’s Lectures on South Africa—The Dead Hand, by Sir Arthur Hobhouse—Chorley's Natioval Music of the World. 
Modern Greece, by R. C. Jebb—The Munster Cireuit, by J. Re O blanagan—A Study of Shakespeare, by A. C. Swinburne. 
Amateur Theatricals, by Lady Pollock—Recollections of Workhouse Visiting, by Louisa Twining—Hellenica: a Series of Essays. 
Campaigning in South Africa, by Capt. Montague—Glimpses Through the Cannon-Smoke, by Aleaander Forbes. 

Camps in the Caribees, by IX. A. Ober—Euarly Man in Britain, by W. Boyd Dawkins—Sylvan Spring. by Francis G. Heath. 
Rest Awhile, by Dean Vaughan—Autobiography of Prince Meiternich—Life of Beethoven—Lije of Bishop Milnan. 
Pen-Sketches from a Vanished Hand, by Mortimer Collins—Essays by the Archbishop of York—Lige of Heury T. Buckle. 
Our Visit to Kashmir, by Mrs. J. C. Murray Aynsley—Cyprus as [I Saw It, by Sir Samuel Baker. 

Watson’s Science Teachings in Living Nature—Lectures on Art, by Ee. J. Poynter—A utobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
Sir Edwin Landseer, by FP. G. Stephens—Chronicles of Chelsea, by Ree. A. G. L' istrange—Wild Life in a Southern County. 
The Amateur Dranatic Club, by F.C. Burnand—Mrs. Burton's Travels in Arabia. 

Wheeler's Short History of India—The Transvaal of To-day, by A, Aylward—A_ Trip to Béerland, by R. J. Ateherley. 
The Theatres of Paris, by J. B. Matthews—Iolidays in Eastern Irance, by Matilda Betham-Edwards. 

Old- Testament Prophecy, by Dr. Stanley Leathes—The Collects of the Day, by Dean Goulburn. 

Life of Sir James Brooke, by Spenser St. Zohn—Séquin’s Black Fovest—The Renaissance in France, by Mrs. Marl: Pattison. 
The Religions of China, by Dr. Legge—Cwsar: a Sketch, by J. A. Froude—Froude's Bunyan. 

A Tlistory of Greek Literature, by J. P. Mahaffy—Episodes of French Mistory, by Gustave Masson. 
Wanderings in the Western Land, by A. P. Vivian—Klein’s Narrative of the Battle of Wérth—Records of York Castle. 


ALL THE BEST NEW NOVELS, AND MANY OTHER WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR AUGUST. 





























All the Books in Circulation in MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained by every Subscriber to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE-2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A HANDBOOK of DEER-STALKING. 
By ALEXANDER Macrak, late Forester to Lord 
Henry Bentinck. With Introduction by Horatio 
Ross, Esq. Feap. 8vo, with Two Photographs 
from Nature, price 33 6d. [This day. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. By 
L. B. Watrorp. Author of ‘* Cousins,” “ Pauline,” 
“*Mr, Smith: a Part of his Life,” &c. 3 vols. post 
8vo, 25s 6d. 


REATA: What's in a Name? By E. 
D. Geraro. 3 vols. post 8vo, 253 6d. Originally 
published in Blackwood's Magazine. 


CAMPAIGNING in SOUTH AFRICA: 
eens of an Officer in 1879. By Captain 

5. MONTAGUE, 94th Regiment, Author of 
“Ciawte Mendowleigh,” &e. 8v0, 10s 6d, 


New E: tition, Revised. 


STUDIES in ROMAN LAW. With 


Comparative Views of the Laws of France, Eng- 
land, and Scotland. By Lord Macxrnzix, One of 
the Jndzes of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Fifth Edition, Edited by Jonn Kirkpatrick, Esq, 
M.A. Cantab., Dr. Jur. Heidelb., LL.B. E:lin., 
Advocate. 8y¥o, 12s. (This day. 
Fifth Edition, ao througbo: ut and greatly 
En irgec 

The MOORand the LOCH. Containing 
Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports. With 
Wanderings over Crag and Correi, Flood and 
Fell. By JoHN CoLquHouN. F fth Edition, to 
which is added RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AUTHOR'S 
Earzy Lire. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Two Portraits 
and other 7 neemeatiene 26s. [This day. 











The LAND of GILEAD. By Laurence 


OxureHant, Author of “ Piccadilly," &c. In 1 vol. 
8vo, with Illustrations. (Shortly. 


The LIFE of COLIN: CAMPBELL, 
LORD CLYDE. Illustrated by Extracts from his 
Diary and C Jorrespondenee. By Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral SHADWELL, C.B. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 
Map and Plans. (In the press. 
NEW VOLUME of F: )REIG N CLASSICS for 
ENGLISH READERS. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 64, 


SAINT SIMON. By Clifton W. Collins, 


pe x While already published of this Series are :— 
1, DANTE. By the Editor. 
2, VOLTAIRE. a Major-General Sir E. B. 
Hamley, K C 
ASUAL. By Princtpal Tatloch. 
PETRARCH. By Henry Reeve. 
GOETHE. By A. Hayward, Q.©. 
MOLIERE. By the Editer and F. Tarver, M.A. 
— TAIGNE. By the Rev, W. Lucas Collins, 
f.A 





sao Ss 


RABELAIS. By Walter Besant, M.A. 
CALDERON. By E. J. Hasell. 
Others will follow. 


22 


DAVID ARMSTRONG: or, Before the 


Dawn, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 
New Edition, Revised, being the Seventh. | a 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By S&S. 
Rey NOLDS HoLk, with a coloured Frontispiece by 
the Hon, Mrs. FsANCKLIN, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
{This day. 


New and Revised Edition. 


The CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 
Ry the late Profes-or JOHNSTON. A new Edition, 
Rev'sed, and brought down to the Present Time. 
By ArTHUR HERBERT CHURCH, M.A. Oxon., 
Author of “Food; its Sources, Constituents, 
and Uses,” “Plain Words about Water,” &e. 
illustrated with Maps and 102 Engravings on 
Wood, pp. 618, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 

A HISTORY of the REIGN of QUEEN 
ANNE. By JOHN HILL BuRTON, D.C.L., Historio- 
grapber-Royal for Scotland, Author of ‘A History 
of Scotland, " Sc. In 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


Third Edition, Revie sed. 


The ART of POETRY of HORACE. 
Free and Explanatory Trans!ations in Prose and 
Verse. By the Very Rev. Dean Bagot, D.D. New 
Edition, printed on mn papier verge. Squ are 8vo, 5s. 


A DREAMER. By Katharine Wylde. 
3 vols. post Svo, 25s 6d. 

- Here is the unmistakable, contagious touch of 

genuine feeling. worth volumes of ingenuity and folios 
of cleverness,” —Spectator. 





A New and Enlarged Edition, being the Fourth, 

WISE, WITTY, and TENDER 
SAY INGS, from the WORKS of GEORGE 
ELLOT. Selected by ALEXANDER MAIN. Con- 
taining Extracts from “ Daviel Deronda’’ and 
as Theophrastus Such.’ Feap. 8vo, gilt cloth, 6s. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 





The ROMAN BREVIARY: Reformed 
by Order of the Ho'y cumenical Council of 
Trent. Published by Order of Pope St. Pius V., 
and Revised by Clement VIII. and Urban VIIL., 
together with the Offices since granted. Trans- 
lated out of Latin into English by JOHN, 
Marquess of BUTE, K.T. In 2 vols, crown 8yo, 
cloth boards, edges uncut, price 2 guineas, 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
and other Poems. By W. EbDMONDSTOUNE 
AYTOUN, D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 
Twenty-seventh Edition, feap. 8vo, 73 6d, 


An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the 
SAME, From Designs by Sir J. NokL PatoNand 
W.H. PaTon, R.S.A. Engraved by John Thom- 
son, W. J. Linton, W. Thomas, Whymper, 
Cooper, Green, Dalzie's, Evans, &c. In small 

to, printed on toned prtper, bound in gilt cloth, 
2ls. 

Prof. AYTOUN and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K C.B. 

The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
Bon GAULtI«B, Thirteenth Edition, With numer- 
ous Lllustra:ions by Doyle, Leech, and Crowqui 1. 
Pust 8vo, gilt cloth, 8s 6d. 





“PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. 
The First Volume will shortly be published, containing 


DESCARTES. By Professor Mahaffy, 


Dublin. Crown 8vo. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS 


SUCH. By Georges ELIOT. Fourth Edition. Post 
8vo, 10s 6d. 


SONGS and VERSES: Social and 
Scientific. By an Old Contributor to “ Maga ” 
(the Hou. Lord NKAVE&S). Fourth Edition, with 
Music of Some of the Songs. Cloth extra, 4s. 











The HISTORY of INDIA. From the 
E»rliest Period to the Preseut Time, By JOHN 
CLAPK MARSHMAN, U.S.I. Abridged ‘from the 
Author's larger Work. New E.lition, Revised and 
Enlarged, Po-t 8vo, 6s 6d. 





The MONKS of the WEST. ‘By Count 


DE MONTALEMBERT. Autborised Translation. 
Vols. VI. and VIL, compl+ting the Work, price 25s. 


LIFE in a GERMAN VILLAGE. By 
the Hon. Mrs. Henny WkYLAND CHETWYND, 
Author of “ Neighbours and Friends,” “ Janie,” 
“ Mdlle. a’Estanville,” &c. Second Edition, crowa 
__ vo. is 64. 


TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” New 
Series, Containing 89 Tales of absorbing Interest, 
In 24 Shilling Parts, each complete ia itseif. Or 
— bound in 12 handy volumes, extra cloth, 
Us. 
“The most engaging and unobtrusive of travelling 
companions,” —Zimes, 
“Raoging from grave to gay, from mystic to 
absurd, the stories are for all manner of moods and 
for every order of taste.’’—Athenxum. 


The OPERATIONS of WAR EX- 
PLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. By Epowarp 
Bruce HAMLEY, C.B. Fourth Edition, Revised 
throughout, 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 
308, 


. Mr. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUME of 


The INVASION of the CRIMEA. The 
Sixth— WINTER TROUBLES.” i. noty 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Each complete in 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth. 
ADAM BEDE, By George Eliot. Illustrated. 38s 6d. 
The a onthe FLOSS. By the Same. Illustrated. 

38 6¢ 
FELIX HOLT. By the Same. Illustrated. 3s 6d. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. By the Same. Il!us- 
trated. 3:3. 
SILAS MARNER. By the Same. Illustrated 2s 6d. 
ROMOLA. By the Same_ Frontispiece. 33 61. 
MIDDLEMARCH, By the Same. Vignette. 7s 6:1. 
DANLEL DERONDA, By theSame. Vignette, 7s 6d, 
MINE is THINE, By Lieut,-Col, L, W. M, Lockhart, 


6s, 
DOUBLES and QUITS. By the Same, Illustrated, 63, 
FAIR to SEE. By the Same, 6s, 
COUSINS. By L. B. Walford, 6s, 
PAULINE, By the Same, 6s, 
Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life. BytheSame, 3s 6d. 
JOHN A-DREAMS: a Tale, By Julian Sturgis. 33 6d. 
LINDA TRESSEL. By Anthony Trollope. 33 6d, 
NINA BALATKA, By the Same, 3s 6d. 

The MAID of SKER. By R. D. Blackmore. 7s 64. 
DEL ICIA, By Beatrice May Butt, Author of * Miss 
Molly.”? 7s 6d. 
GUILTY; or, NOT GUILTY? By Major-General 

W.G. Hamley, 3s 6d. 
MARMORNE. The Story is told by Adolphus 
Segrave. 6s, 
TEN’ THOUSAND a YEAR. By Samuel Warren, 5s. 
DIARY of a late PHYSICIAN, By the Same. 3s 6d. 














| SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASS-BOOKs, 


ZOOLOGY and PALZONTOLOGY. 
By Henry ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc., &e., 
Professor of Natural History in the Universit ty of 
St, Andrew's. 

A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of 
Students. With a General Introduct on on the 
Principles of Zoology. Fifth Edition, Revised 
= aw Enlarged, pp. 816, with 394 Engray- 


TEXT. "BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 
of Schools. Third Edition, Enlarged. With 
188 Engravings, 63. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOO. 
LOGY, for the Use of Junior Classes. Fourth 
Edition, with 156 Engravings, 3s. 

OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, for 
Beginners ; being Descriptions of a Progressive 
Series of Zoological Types. Second Edition, 
with 52 Engravings, ls 6a. 

A MANUAL of PALZZONTOLOGY, for 
the Use of Students. With a General Introdue- 
tion on the Principles of Palewonto ogy. Second 
Edition, Revised and — 2 vols. 8v0, with 
upwards of 700 Engravings. 4 

The ANCIENT-LIFE HISTORY of the 
EARTH. An Outline of the Principles and Lead- 
ing Facts of Paleontological Science. With a 
Glossary and Index. With 270 Engravings, 10s 6d. 


GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL ae 
GRAPHY. By Davin Pags, LL.D, F.R.S.E 
F.G.S., &e. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXTBOOK 
of GEOLOGY. With I!lustrations ani Glos- 
sarial Index. Eleventh Edition, 2. 6d. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, 
Descriptive and Industria'. With Engravings, 
and Glossary of Sciectifle Terms. Sixth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 7s 61. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHY. 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps 
and Illus'rations, Ninth Edition, 2s 6d. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHY SICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With Evgravings. Second 
Edition, 9s, 


ELEMENTS of PILYSIOGRAPHY and 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With express 
Reference to the Instructions recently issued 
by the Science and Art Departme.t, By the 
Rev. AL#X. Mackay, LL.D. With numerous 
Illustrations. 15th Thousand, pp. 150, Is 6d. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS, By 
the Rev, ALEX. Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S,. 

MANUAL of MODERN GEOGR: APHY, 
Mathematical, Physical, and Politic). On a 
New Plan. 8th Thousand, Revised, pp. 6388, 7s 64, 

ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
42nd Thousand, Revised, pp, 300, 3s. 

OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
122nd Thousand, Revised, pp. 112, ls. 

The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 
Intended as an Intermediate Book between the 
Author's “Outlines of Geography” and “ Ele- 
ments of Geography.” Fifth Edition, Revised, 


pp. 224, 2s. 

FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY. 69th 

‘Thousand, Revised, pp. 56, sewed, 4d; cloth, 6d. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION: a 
Practical Manual for Use in Schools. By JAMES 
Currik, LL.D. 32nd Thousand, Is 61. 

An ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN. 
GUAGE. Iucluding a very Cupious Selection 
of Scientific, Technical, and other Terms and 
Phrases. Designed for Use in Schools and Col- 
leges. By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. The 
Pronunciation carefully Revised by tue Rev. P. 
H. PuHeLp, M.A. Fifih Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, pp. 795, 7s 64. 

The SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY and WORD-BOOK. By the Samg. 
Pp, 260, 2s. 

CLASSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. ; 

ADITUS FACILIORES; an Easy Latin 
Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. 
By A. W. Ports, M.A., LL.D., and the Rev. C. 
DARNELL, M.A. Fifth Edition, 33s 6d. 

ADITUS FACILIORES GRAECI: an Easy 
Greek Construing Bouk, with Complete Vocabu- 
lary. By the Same Auruors. 2nd Edition, 3s. 


A PARALLEL SYNTAX. Greek and 
Latin for Beginners, with Exercises and a Greek 
Vocabulary. By the Rev. Hersykr W. SNEYD- 
KyYNNERSLEY, LL.M. Crown 8yo, 303. 


A MANDAL of BOTANY, Anatomical 
and Physiological. For the Use of a, By 
Rozert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Iilustrations, ” 128 6a. 


PRIMER of GEOMETRY. An Easy 





Introduction to the Propositions of Euclid. x 
Francis CurupertsoN, M.A., LL.D. Third 
Edition, 1s 61. 


Edinburgh and London. 








Lonpow: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand 
and Published by him at the “ SPecTaTOR " Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 31, 1880. 
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